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JOHN B. GOUGH, 
THE APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE. 


THIs remarkable man isa study, and for more than forty years ; how so slight: 
he has been an astonishment tothe world a man, so excitable, and so intense could 
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dio such an amount of work as he has 
done, and hold on so well has been to 
many a mystery; and that he did not 
have apoplexy twenty years ago, in the 
midst of some enthusiastic and excitable 
effort has also been a wonder to physiol- 
ogists. He really had a very tenacious 
and tough quality of organization ; was 
always very active and very energetic, 
and before he became a temperance man 
and a temperance lecturer, he endured 
more hardships than any common con- 
stitution would be likely tosustain. The 
truth is, he had great recuperative power 
and excellent lungs, and revitalized his 
blood rapidly and completely. 

He was distinguished for a few strong 
points of character and talent. First, 
the ability to express in words and actions 
all his thoughts and feelings, and ex- 
pressing so fully his excited feelings is 
a key to his wonderful influence over 
others. 

He had strong perceptive power, saw 
everything, gathered knowledge rapid- 
ly, appreciated whatever was droll, gro- 
tesque or peculiar, and everything that 
had in it the shape of sympathy and ten- 
derness. Hence he could go ‘from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
from the most solemn facts to the most 
ludicrous and laughable incidents, and 
bring them all into use to minister to his 
influence on the popular mind. 

He had very strong Benevolence, was 
sorry for everything that suffered, and 
entered heartily into the wants and woes 
of others, and felt like serving and as- 
sisting and doing good. 

He had a very active imagination, a 
-creative fancy ; he could make common 
things seem dramatic and real. His 
‘Ideality enabled him to see all that is 
beautiful and to clothe his thoughts in 
eloquent language. His Approbative- 
ness was large, hence he had a strong 
desire to be approved. His Self-esteem 
was not very large, hence he was ap- 
‘proachable and familiar and friendly 
with all. 

His moderate Secretiveness enabled 


him to live out and act out his thoughts 
without restraint ; he had a wonderful 
faculty of entertaining others, and of pre- 
senting things that were droll in a very 
vivid manner, and also that which was 
pathetic in a most tender and sympa- 
thetic way. 

Again, his Hope was sirong; his 
Faith earnest, and he was kind, and lib- 
eral, and self-sacrificing to a fault. His 
Mirth, Imitation, Intuition, power to un- 
derstand character and power to explain 
were among his strong qualities, and 
while he was able to paint that which is 
droll, and grotesque and most startling, 
he was equally able to describe the pa- 
thetic, the sympathetic, the loving and 
the tender, so that his audience would 
be convulsed with laughter or melted to 
tears as he wielded his magic power over 
them. 

He had a wonderful memory of anec- 
dotes, and his large Language and power 
of Imitation enabled him to tell a story 
with wonderful effect. His affections 
were among his strong traits; he made 
friends everywhere, and perhaps no man 
in this country had more loving and in- 
timate friends than he. Every one gave 
to him the hand of brotherhood, and felt 
that he -wasa brother. He was an un- 
selfish, self-sacrificing and lovable man. 
When shall we look on his like again ? 

Ss. 

It 1s a pleasing task to write of the 
good man. Great men have their 
trumpeters and eulogists, who are much 
given to exaggeration when describing 
some act of notable sagacity or genius ; 
and whether or not its effect upon the 
world be really beneficial does not appear 
in the ascription so much as the point 
that it was a grand intellectual success 
or a triumph of persistence. The good 
man who has spent his life, for the most 
part, in teaching others the principles 
of virtue and humanity, who has spoken 
and acted on every occasion in behalf of 
social improvement and individual re- 
form ; who has given in himself an ex- 
ample of noble charity and a purified 
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life, commands our admiration and 
our love, and we can but speak of 
him with a fervid accent, an exulting 
tongue. 

One of the good men that we are glad 
to name among American benefactors 
has just died: died at his post of duty, 
for it was in the midst of an address 
glowing with earnestness, a temperance 
address in which he was making one of 
his strongest appeals to young men to 
beware of the enthralling cup, that John 
B. Gough was stricken with paralysis 
and four days later died in Philadelphia 
on the 18th of February. 

He was born in England, at Sandgate, 
Kent, August 22, 1817. His father was 
a private soldier in the British Army, 
and had married a village school teacher. 
In 1829 the Goughs were assisted to emi- 
grate and came to the United States, and 
for two years lived in Oneida County, 
New York. Young Gough was then 
apprenticed to a bookbinder in this city. 


His youth was one of privation and 
narrow conditions, very little being af- 
forded him in the way of school educa- 


tion. When he came to New York the 
opportunities which fell to him were 
mostly evil. His companions were 
loose livers. He learned to drink. He 
always had a passion for the stage and 
tried to become an actor. For a time 
his mimetic faculty, which was strong, 
brought him a little popularity. He 
was welcomed in beer shops and saloons 
for the songs he could sing and the 
spirited recitations he could give. But 
the applause, and the loose companion- 
ship, drew him lower. His efforts to do 
his work without giving up his nightly 
dissipation finally so strained his strength 
that he was on the verge of delirium 
tremens. He has told how at one time 
the tools of his trade seemed to turn to 
serpents and crawl about him. He es- 
caped that time, but did not give up 
drinking until October, 1842, when, 
poor, shaken in health and depressed in 
spirits, almost drained of self-respect 
and energy, he was persuaded to attend 


a temperance meeting. There he took 
the pledge of total abstinence, and at the 
same time there came upon him an irre- 
sistible yearning to go and do something 
for those who were suffering from the 
drink evil. In his autobiography he has 
described the difficulties of the under- 
taking to which he had devoted himself. 

At that time the cause of temperance 
was not honored as now. Those who 
became its advocates were generally 
looked upon with suspicion, and when 
not abused they were ridiculed. But 
John B. Gough was well equipped for 
the new campaign. He wasa born ora- 
tor, and like almost all orators, from De- 
mosthenes to Mr. Gladstone, he suffered 
from what has been called stage fright 
to the last. Writing after thirty-seven 
year’s experience as a public speaker, he 
said: ‘‘I have never known the time 
when I did not dread an audience. 
Often that fear has amounted to positive 
suffering, and seldom am I called on to 
face an audience when I would not ra- 
ther by far run the other way ; and as I 
grow older this suffering is increasing.” 
Yet from the first his addresses took hold 
upon his hearers strongly. As ‘an un- 
known young man he set forth, carpet- 
bag in hand to tramp through the New 
England States, glad enough to obtain 
seventy-five cents for a temperance lec- 
ture. But this did not last long. The 
reputation of the fiery young speaker 
who carried his arguments home by 
striking anecdotes and examples from 
every day life, began to spread. He was 
able to demand five dollars a lecture in 
ashort time. In the first year he spoke 
three hundred and eighty-six times. 
Thenceforward, for seventeen years he 
dealt only with temperance, and during 
that time he addressed five thousand au- 
diences. 

He travelled thrcugh the Eastern and 
Southern States and Canada, everywhere 
creating a deep impression. His fame 
reached England and the London Tem- 
perance League persuaded him to visit 
Great Britain m 1853. He was enter- 
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tained by George Cruikshank, the vet- 
eran artist, and his first address, deliv- 
ered at Exeter Hall produced a great 
sensation. Finding that the visitor's 
ability had not been overestimated, the 
National Scottish Temperance League 
urged him to prolong his stay, and he 
remained two years. It has been said 
that thousands of reclaimed drunkards 
testified to the practical value of Gough’s 
labors. The Temperance League desired 
to retain his services, but he had engage- 
ments in the United States which coud 
not be postponed, and in 1855 he re- 
turned and took up his ol¢ work. In 
1857 he made anothe: journey to Eng- 
land and remained there until 1860. 
After seventeen years of this special 
service he began to take up other sub- 
jects, literary and social, though from 
first to last his chief successes were on 
the temperance platform. 

He remained steadily in the lecture 
field until 1882 when his health began 
to fail and prevented him from respond- 
ing to the ever constant demand for his 
appearance on the platform. In 1846 
he published a short autobiography, 
which was subsequently brought down 
to, 1870. In 1881 he published ‘ Sun- 
shine and Shadows,” a volume of recol- 
lections and anecdotes. In this he gave 
an interesting account of his methods of 
preparation and delivery. It also con- 
tains many proofs of a quick observa- 
tion and retentive memory. He was 
happily married, and repeatedly bears 
testimony in his writings to the help he 
derived from his wife. 

Gough’s oratory was not acquired, 
but natural. He had no elocutionary 
training beyond some crude dramatic 
lessons in early youth. His reading 
was singularly restricted when he took 
the lecture platform. All his resources 
were peculiarly his own. In describing 
his own experience he once said : ‘‘ After 
the first nervousness has passed, I have 
but little sensation, except the desire to 
make my audience feel as I feel, see as I 
see, and to gain dominion for the time 





being over their wills and affections. 
If I succeed in this, or think that I have 
their sympathy, and especially should 

they be responsive, the fear is all gone, 

then comes a consciousness of power 
that exhilarates, excites, and produces a 
strange, thrilling sensation of delight.” 

No one, as a writer truly says, who has 
heard John B. Gough speak probably 
suspected him of nervousness; but 
thousands will recall the peculiar mag- 
netism of his glance when, thoroughly 
warmed to his subject, he would step 
forward, as if seeking to come nearer to 
his audience, ‘‘as if eager to look into 
their hearts, and give himself up, as it 
seemed, to a fiery flood of eloquence in 
which the passion that moved him was 
not less striking than the dignity, felicity 
and force of the language which clothed 
his vivid thoughts. At these moments 
he was eloquent to the point of inspira- 
tion, and there were few indeed who 
could listen untouched to his oratory. 
Nor are there many higher or nobler 
topics than that which he discussed so 
powerfully. An evil which exceeds any 
inherent in nature, perhaps not even 
excepting Death ; an evil which hind- 
ers human progress more than any 
which for thousands of years have been 
the objects of human legislation and 
statecraft; an evil which doubles the 
hardships of poverty, assassinates all the 
family affections, turns love into loath- 
ing, brutalizes the highest intellect sub- 
mitted to it, at every turn makes mis- 
chief, crime, misery ; yet, an evil which 
men have until recently consented vir- 
tually to ignore, to talk all round, to let 
alone. 

‘*The exploitation of this evil surely 
constitutes a life-purpose to which the 
best existence may well be devoted ; an 
apostolic mission second to none in im- 
portance and nobility of aim. John B. 
Gough was no self-seeker, but a plain, 
genial, warm-hearted man, who loved 
his fellows and thought he could, do no 
better with his gifts than help them. He 

has done well, and has left behind him 
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arecord of duty performed, of high aims 
worthily upheld, of practical aid given 
to the sick and suffering, of support fur- 
nished the weak and hesitating, of light 
driven into men’s minds as by flashes 
from above, of a trumpet tongue de- 
claiming against the curse of this and 
all preceding ages.” 

When not away on his lecturing tours 
he lived quietly at Hillside, his beautiful 
country home on the ridge, dividing the 
water sheds of the Nashua and Black- 
stone rivers. The house is roomy and 
old-fashioned, facing the South, and well 
furnished and adorned with many rare 
and interesting objects picked up by Mr. 
Gough on his travels. The library is ex- 
ceptionally fine and is especially rich in 
the works of Cruikshank, the English 
artist, who was a personal friend of Mr. 
Gough. 

As could scarcely be otherwise he was 
hospitable and charitable. There was 
always a welcome at Hillside for every 
caller no matter what his condition or 


station in life, and no poor person 
ever went away cold or hungry. For 


years he supported the widow and 
family of Mr. Stratton, the man who 
once found him drunk in the streets 
of Worcestor and gave him new 
hope for life. He was not ostentatious, 
but was always ready to answer the call 
of any of the local charitable institutions. 
At a lecture delivered before the New 
York Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, in December last, it was noted that 
his physical powers seemed to be failing. 
He began with his old energy and mag- 
netism, but became exhausted before he 
was half through and his efforts to finish 
satisfactorily were almost painful to the 
audience. He appreciated his condition, 
and told a friend that he did not expect 
to live through the coming year. But 
it must be remembered that Mr. Gough 
had done an almost incredible amount of 
platform work. Up to the first of the 
present year he had delivered 8,567 lec- 
tures, and travelled fully half a million 
miles. Over one million copies of his 


lectures, and more than one hundred 
thousand copies of his autobiography 
have been sold. He earned a large 
amount of money, but dispensed it freely 
and left but a small property, although 
sufficient to maintain his wife, who sur- 
vives him, comfortably and to distribute, 
besides, the many charitable bequests of 
his will. 





ODE TO SUCCESS, 


O bid me to thy banquet sweet Success ! 
Unbar thy mystic gate to me, I pray ; 

And let me feel the charm of thy caress, 
And I will e’en forgive thy long delay. 


My soul is weary of the ceaseless quest, 
And panting for the draught so long with- 
held. 
O bid me to thy feast and let me rest, 
And all my doubt of thee shall be dis- 
pelled. 


But let me come by honor’s narrow street, 
Though endless seem the rough, unbeaten 
road, 
Marked all along with signals of defeat, 
Where others fainted ‘neath their heavy 
load. 


The shorter paths are strewn with brilliant 
flowers, 
And bright and tempting to the traveller 
seem ; 
But in the shadow of those gilded bowers 
Remorse is slowly waking from his dream. 


Those who have fed Ambition’s fires with 
sin, 

Though all without may fair and faultless be, 

While dark and troubled is the soul within, 

Tossed on the billows of an angry sea. 

So let me keep the straight unbending way, 

With patience toiling t'ward the distant 
goal, 

And gather strength and courage from delay, 

Adding through conflict power to the soul. 


That when at length | reach those sought- 
for heights, 

And when my feet the charmed soil shall 
press, 

When all around me shine those searching 
lights, 

No blot shall mar the brow of my success. 

ALMEDA COSTELLO. 
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LANGUAGE AND WEIGHT. 


OW we come to the consideration 
of one of the most interesting 
organs that man owns. All the organs 
and faculties given to us by the Creator 
are interesting and in one way or another 
necessary. To be perfect we need every 
one of the forty or more that are named 
in the series, because each plays some 
part in the affairs of life. I can not 
point to any that I should care to part 
with. Like the poor Scottish laborer 
who had eleven children and who found 
itso hard to give them enough to eat, 
and finally agreed to give one of them 
to a neighbor who had none ; but when 
that neighbor came to the little cottage 
of the workman, and they looked over 
the half-clothed boys and girls that were 
having such good fun around the hearth- 
stone, the poor father couldn’t spare this 
one because of something in his charac- 
ter ; nor that one because she did so and 
so, and they went through the whole 
series of eleven without a decision. 
There was something in each that made 
the poor working man feel that he could 
not spare him or her just then, and the 
neighbor went away disappointed. 

We have but to look into the nature 
and work of the different faculties for a 
little time to be convinced that they are 
all important, while some appear to be 
more useful than others. It depends very 
much upon what our business or call- 
ing, is whether one faculty seems more 
valuable than another. The lawyer, for 
instance, makes more use of the reason- 
ing organs than a carpenter or store- 
keeper does, and to him they are more 
important ; while the carpenter’s use of 
the perceptive organs may be greater 
than even the lawyer’s and those in the 
side head that have a special relation to 
his business like Constructiveness, Ideal- 
ity, Destructiveness, must be exercised 
daily by a good workman. 

Language plays a very high part in 
our every-day life. It is the chief means 
of exchanging opinion, of letting our 


wants and feelings be known to others. 
The eyes, movements, gestures, may 
show a great deal, but speech has powers 
far beyond dumb shows. The voice in 
its accent and inflection has a wide range 
of expression, and when united to cul- 
ture and a warm temperament it is a 
wonderful instrument exerting almost 
boundless control. 

The history of this organ is very inter- 
esting. Dr. Gall was led to its discovery 
when he was a mere boy. He had great 
trouble in committing his lessons to 
memory; the words would slip away 


Lorp CHURCHILL—LARGE LANGUAGE. 


from him, and when he came to recite 
he found himself at a loss for the rules 
of the arithmetic and the phrases of the 
grammar. Other boys would be glib 
enough and yet not understand the les- 
sons as well as he. After a while he 
thought he had discovered a cause for 
the difference, although he was not able 
to reason it out. He noticed that the 
boys who were so ready at repetitions 
had, as a rule large, prominent eyes ; 
while he and others who couldn't so 
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easily get up and rattle off a lesson had 
smaller eyes and somewhat deep set. At 
college it was the same thing, he could 
not compete at recitation with the big- 
eyed fellows. And afterward when he 
was a student in medicine, he concluded 
that these full eyes had something in 
common with the brain. It must be that 
a part of the brain right back of or over 
the eye-socket contracted the socket and 
the eye-ball was in consequence pressed 
outwardly, and so a fullness, especially 
noticeable in the lower eyelid was caused. 
You will see this in the portrait of Lord 
Churchill, the young member of the 
English Parliament who has made him- 
self so much talked about because of his 
activity and speeches on the side of the 
Tories. In the other portrait you will see 
as quickly that the eye sign of Language 
is by no means so large. Leopold, the 
King of the Belgians is said to be a good 
ruler, but he has no reputation as a 
talker. 

It may seem a little strange to you that 
we must depend upon a condition of the 
eyes for our ability to tell about the size 
of Language, while the other organs on 
the chart have their signs in the crani- 
um ; yet good phrenologists think it one 
of the easiest organs to read. The organ 
lies in the under part of the brain two 
inches back from the brow ; yet it is one 
of the best proven of the organs. The 
doctors who are learned in anatomy to- 
day generally agree that the faculty of 
Language has an organ in the brain 
where thé phrenologists placed it long 
ago. Sometimes the brain becomes dis- 
eased in the ‘‘Island of Reil,” which is 
named for a distinguished German 
anatomist, and is a part of the third 
or lowest convolution of the frontal 
region of the brain, and the effect is a 
disturbance of the invalid’s speech. He 
forgets common words and can not use 
them in his talk ; may jumble and mix 
up his language in a most funny way, 
and as the disease goes on and the brain 
substance is more and more destroyed, 
he loses the power to speak, until finally 


he can not even show what he would 
say by signs. A great{many cases of 
this speech disease, called Aphasia, are- 
recorded, and their study has led to the 
finding out of many valuable facts in 
the structure and disease of the brain.. 
The excessive use of this organ is not 
an advantage to any one. The good 
Book gives us several bits of advice on 
the subject, and warns against letting 
our tongues run loose. ‘‘Silence is 
golden” says an old proverb, and we 
hear a great deal about the sagacity and 
influence of silent men. If we all could 
only speak to the point and when it was 
the time to speak how much annoyance 


KiNG LEOPOLD, OF BELGIUM. 
and trouble we would save ourselves 
and the world ! Some people have been: 
driven mad by too much tongue, and 
the poor man in the picture looks as if 
he were on the verge of insanity, under 
the lash of his wife’s sharp talk. Perhaps 
though, he deserves what he is getting 
and is a lazy, unthrifty husband, while 
the poor wife has the care of the family 
resting on her shoulders, and only her 
limber tongue to defend her unhappy 
condition. The artist gives us a striking 
sketch. He has certainly drawn a strong: 
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face for the scolding wife, and indicated 
aremarkable development of eyes and 
jaw. He has given to the man so large 
a head, so much fullness of brain that we 
can’t help thinking of poor Socrates, the 
Athenian philosopher of old, and his 
very excitable companion, Zantippe. 
But Socrates could talk—when out of 
doors, teaching his pupils in the Acad- 
emy ; at home, however, it seems that 
he hadn't tongue enough for his wife. 
You often notice the difference among 
people in their ways of speaking. Some 


grape arbor that stands in the garden 
without a vine yet grown uponit. Then 
we meet those who are full of talk that 
is rich in adjectives and illustrations, 
and flashes with wit and striking epi- 
grams ; they are like an arbor over which 
the vine has grown and is at its highest 
summer maturity with leaf and tendril 
everywhere quite concealing its angular, 
wooden support. Some people talk by 
the book ; having a good memory they 
put in the dictionary words thickly and 
seem to be very ‘‘ well read.” 
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im spite of the best advantages of educa- 
tion are never easy and fluent ; while 
others who have scarcely looked into a 
book will talk by the hour, and be verv 
attractive as a story teller. The devel- 
«opment of the Language centre is at the 
foundation of talking ability. The ‘‘ gift 
of the gab” as some old-fashioned people 
<all it is indeed a talent for the most part 
inherited. In society we meet with those 
who are very brief and we may say bare 
in their speech ; they remind one of a 


As a rule clear, direct speech and writ- 
ing is best for the ordinary needs of life, 
and you should aim at that rather than 
to be showy and fine. Let me give you 
an illustration that is said to be true. 

A young man of college education was 
employed on a newspaper as a reporter, 
and was given the job of ‘‘ writing up” 
a fire that had occurred in the town, and 
this is what he handed to the editor 
thinking, no doubt, that it was some- 
thing of a superior order : 
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‘¢ Our flourishing and prosperous young 
city was last evening the scene of the most 
disastrous conflagration it has yet witnessed. 
The devouring element first broke out in the 
mercantile establishment of Horner & Co., 
which magnificent edifice it consumed be- 
fore its progress could be arrested in the 
slightest degree. 

“Our knights of the hook and ladder re- 
sponded nobly to the clangor of the alarm 
bell, and essayed manfully to combat the 
mighty element of flame and darkening 
smoke, but their utmost endeavors were un- 
availing in rescuing the building from the 
annihilating and incendiary flames, for there 
is incontrovertible testimony that the wide- 
spread conflagration was the immediate re- 
sult of diabolical incendiarism. The perpe- 
trators will yet be overtaken by the sure and 
keen arm of the law, whose majesty they 
have thus outraged and offended. The ag- 
gregated loss is in excess of four thousand 
dollars.” 


When the paper came out, the new 
hand and the readers of the paper read 
" the following : 


‘“‘The dry-goods house of Horner & Co. 
was burned to the ground last night, the 
flames having made such headway before 
the alarm was given that the engine com- 
pany arrived too late to do more than keep 
the fire from spreading to other buildings. 

‘It is thought that the building was set 
on fire. The loss is about four thousand 
dollars, partly covered by insurance.” 


That is the way the experienced editor 
put it, and which do you consider the 
better description ? 

People talk according to their class of 
development and culture. If the selfish 
nature is strong, Language is likely to 
work in that channel; if the religious 
and moral, Language is soft, gentle and 
winning and relates to others ; while in 
the case fof the selfish organs, if large, 
people are inclined to speak of them- 
selves, their own affairs; if the social 
elements are strong, we find people talk- 
ing of love, children, home. With a 
buoyant, lively nature and large percep- 
tive organs, if Language be large, people 
talk freely and readily on almost any 
subject and are generally agreeable. 


FAMILIAR TALKS TO OUR YOUNG READERS. 





WEIGHT. 


How quickly you recognize the play 
in our next sketch! What fun it is to 
get on a see-saw and go up and down! 
‘*Let me bein the middle and balance 
you,” cries little Nellie. 

She has a natural talent in that res- 
pect ; she can stand on one foot and 
then on the other, and keep the centre 
of gravity with ease. She can learn to 
skate and skim around with that grace 
which is so delightfui in a good skater. 
She is not afraid of falling when she 
crosses a wide ditch on a single loose 
board, but her bigger sister Maria is, 
because she hasn’t so much Weight in 
her head as Nellie. I have known the 
little witch to climb a tree and go out on 


the slender branches, fifteen or twenty 
feet from the ground and there swing 
away, laughing in great glee—as if it 
were “‘ splendid” to be up so high and 
where the birds play. 

The organ of Weight lies just over the 
eyebrow, near the inner angle formed 
by the root of the nose with the lower 
boundary of the forehead. It is very 
large in the portrait—Language, too, is 
very marked there. In walking and all 
movements we are required to use this 
faculty, and people who are unsteady 
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and awkward in manner usually lack in 
development of weight. Just examine 
the foreheads of those who excel in 
gymnastic feats—the rope dancers, of the 
old sailors who have gone aloft to reef 
topsails in many a hard gale and you 
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helped him to adjust himself to a crisis 
that would have flattened out most peo- 
ple. We thus see how one by one these 
little organs in the forehead play an im- 
portant part in our common life. 
EDITOR. 
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PLAYING AT SEE-Saw. “I’m BALANCED.” 


will find that their brows appear to hang 
down in the middle part over the eyes. 
A good mechanic, one who can swing a 
hammer or handle any tool with pre- 
cision is strong in Weight, and a boy 
who wants to be a practical carpenter or 
blacksmith and hasn’t good Weight 
would better try something else. 

Not long ago I was walking down 
Broadway, when a gentleman, who was 
going the same way, slipped on the icy 
pavement. The movement was so sud- 
den that I expected to see him fall, of 
course, but he did not. He went through 
a wonderful pantomime, however, twist- 
ing body and arms in various directions, 
and finally straightening up and resum- 
ning his tramp onward. Forty-nine out 
of fifty men would have gone down by 
such a slip ; they could not have saved 
themselves. I looked at the man closely, 
he had very large Weight, and that 


THE Fooutsh IpEzA or Too Many 
Boys. — A Canada paper very prop- 
erly speaks of a fallacious notion enter- 
tained by boys of the period in the 
following terms: Only one boy has 
responded to our advertised request. 
for a competent lad to learn the printing 
business. If we had advertised for a boy 
to become a clerk, or read law, the ap- 
plications would have been numerous. 
If the boys generally prefer continuous- 
ly scanty pay and “gentility” to the 
acquisition of a good trade and compari- 
tive independence after the trade shall 
be learned, it is their privilege. But the 
fact implies a narrow-minded, false and 
pernicious notion that work at a skilled 
mechanic’s vocation isn’t nice enough, 
and that it is degrading. Men worth 
having in the world do not develop from 
boys who have this idea, or who are 
taught it at home.—Ontario Messenger. 
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A NEW DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


ROFESSOR John Fiske has pub- 

lished a work of one hundred and 
nineteen pages, entitled ‘‘ The Destiny of 
Man viewed in the Light of His Origin.” 
This book is written in that clear and 
elegant style for which he is noted in 
former productions. He has heretofore 
been an ardent and rather bigoted fol- 
lower 0f Darwin, and hence a firm be- 
liever in his theory of the origin of spe- 
cies by natural selection, resulting in the 
survival of the fittest. The title of the 
work therefore, naturally leads to the 
inference that he intended to speculate 
in reference to the advanced species des- 
tined to succeed man as his fittest sur- 
vivor. Man being, theoretically, the 


fittest survivor of all the animal species 
from the lowest through a long series of 
connecting links, there would seem to 
be no sufficient reason why the process 
should stop, why some being should not 
be produced in advance of man. 


Such 
would seem to be the natural inference, 
and such was Darwin’s belief so far as 
we can judge from his works. 

But the reader will soon learn from a 
perusal of this interesting book that nat- 
ural selection has finished its work as a 
physical creator—that it has ceased to be 
natural and become incorporeal ; in 
other words it is to be distinguished here- 
after in the advancement of civilization. 
He says: (p. 30) ‘‘ When Humanity be- 
gan to be evolved, an entirely new chap- 
ter in the history of the universe was 
opened. Henceforth the life of the nas- 
cent soul came to be first in importance, 
and the bodily life became subordinated 
to it. Henceforth it appeared that in this 
direction at least the process of Zoolog- 
ical change had come to an end, and a 
process of physiological change was to 
take its place. Henceforth along this 
supreme line of generation there was tc 
be no further evolution of new species 
through physical variation, but through 
the accumulation of physical variations 
one particular species was to be indefi- 


nitely perfected and varied to a totally 
different plane from that on which all 
life had hitherto existed. Henceforth, in 
short, the dominant aspect of evolution 
was to be not the genesis of species, but 
the progress of civilization. 

The following in glowing terms is, it 
appears, to be the final consummation of 
this new theory : 

‘The future is Jighted up for us with 
the radiant colors of hope. Strife and 
sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love 
shall reign supreme. The dream of the 
poets, the lesson of priest and prophet, 
the inspiration of the great musician is 
confirmed in the light of modern knowl- 
edge. And as we gird ourselves for the 
work of life, we may look to the time 
when in the truest sense the kingdoms 
of this World shall become the kingdoms 
of Christ, and He shall reign forever 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords” 
(118-19 ). 

It is a little singular, to say the least, 
that the much controverted doctrine of 
a millenium should be thus revived and 
improved, as a product of selection. 

It would seem as if Mr. Fiske intended 
to introduce a new theory as a successor 
to natural selection, and which perhaps, 
may be termed spiritual or moral selec- 
tion, under the operation of which civ- 
ilization is to advance beyond all former 
conceptions. He says: ‘‘ Not the pro- 
duction of any higher, but the perfecting 
of humanity is to be the glorious con- 
summation of nature’s long and tedious 
work.” The ‘whole. of creation has 
been groaning and travailing together 
in order to bring forth that last con- 
summate specimen of God's handiwork 
the human soul.” (32), 

Assuming, for the present, that the 
prevailing evolution theory is well 
founded, some conclusions will follow 
that do not well harmonize with these 
roseate millenial anticipations. 

Man, according to Darwin, com- 
menced diverging from the Catarrhine 
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monkey at a period as remote as the 
Eocene. The first departure from monk- 
eyhood towards manhood was, as we 
are assured, scarcely perceptible and the 
change continued so gradual that some 
hundreds of thousands of years must 
have passed before the first man quite 
free of monkeyhood appeared ; and the 
advance from that period to the present 
involves another long series of years. 
The question then becomes pertinent, 
what progress in all this vast length of 
time has man made towards civilization ? 

Civilization is defined to be—‘‘ the ag- 
gregate of the material and moral pro- 
gress made and still making by man” 
(I. Cyclopedia of Political Science ). 

Man, psychologically, is made up of a 
will and an understanding—the one _be- 
ing the seat of his affections and the 
other of his reasoning powers. By the 
former he loves and hates,— by the lat- 
ter he reasons and forms conclusions. 
A highly civilized man is one who likes 
the good and dislikes the bad; and by 
his reasoning faculties, he masters the 
most difficult problems in science. 

If the destiny of man is, as we are so 
confidently assured by Mr. Fiske, the 
survival of the fittest, he would ere this 
have made sufficient progress heaven- 
ward to’furnish some proof of the truth 
of hig civilization theory. So far as the 
human understanding is concerned 
there is some show for it, in the im- 
mense progress made in mastering the 
secrets of nature. 

But look at the exhibition of the hu- 
man will! A very large proportion of 
mankind have become adepts in the com- 
mission of crime from the lowest to those 
of the foulest character, and in the use 
of their reasoning faculties to escape de- 
tection and punishment. 

To this the penal statutes of every na- 
tion in Christendom, and the proceedings 
of the police courts of every large city 
present abundant proof. If this be the 
progress towards human perfection dur- 
ing the lapse of the vast number of 
years from man’s supposed emergence 


from the monkey, we may well question 
the millenial fancies of Mr Fiske. 

Before building up a theory of Spirit- 
ual, as the successor of natural, selection, 
it seems no more than reasonable to 
require evidence stronger than any yet 
given, that man is reallv the evolution- 
ary descendant of an ape or monkey. 
According to Darwin this descent com- 
menced as far back as the Eocene and 
started from a low species of the Catar- 
rhine monkey, long since extinct. 

To show that this theory of man’s de- 
scent is not sustained by any sufficient 
proof, it is only necessary to take into 
consideration the radical differences be- 
tween the lowest man (i. e. Fuegans) and 
the present Catarrhine monkey, the com- 
parison with the supposed extinct ances- 
tor being impossible. 

This monkey is a four footed animal. 
Its feet are furnished with claws fitted 
for climbing trees,on which it passes 
much of its time. Its fore legs are lon- 
ger than its hind, and much longer than 
the arms of man ; it is born with all the 
knowledge necessary for its existence, 
which we call instinct ; like all animals 
below man, it has no articulate speech, 
but makes certain inarticulate vocal 
sounds or cries, which are essentially 
the same in all of the same species. Its 
body is covered with hair and it has a 
tail. 

In support of his theory Darwin 
makes the following assumptions in re- 
gard to man. 

‘*The early progenitors of man were 
no doubt once covered with hair, both 
sexes having beards, their ears were 
pointed and capable of movement and 
their bodies were provided with a tail” 
(I. Des. Man 168). 

These are assumptions which this 
great author had to make in support of 
his theory, without the slightest evi- 
dence. There is not at present, nor has 
there been found within the historic pe- 
riod any of the various races of man pos- 
sessing any of these peculiarities. Let us 
look at the distinctions in detail. 
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1. Having covered incipient man with 
hair as an inheritance from the Eocene 
monkey, and there being in these days no 
such specimens to be found, the next 
effort was to show how he became divest- 
ed of it. To do this he cites instances-of 
elephants and rhinoceroses being almost 
hairless, though certain species of each 
kind being in an arctic climate were 
covered with long wool or hair, and from 
this says, ‘‘ May we not infer that man 
became divested of hair from having ab- 
originally inhabited some tropical land” 
(I. D. M. 148). 

This reasoning is in direct conflict with 
the facts, that the Fuegans live in the 
cold regions of Terra Del Fuego, and the 
Esquimaux in the frozen regions of the 
North ; and that there are hairy animals 
within the tropics. 

He finally abandons this mode of ac- 
counting for the loss of -hair, and alleges 
as a matter he is inclined to believe, that 
‘man or rather primarily woman be- 
came divested of hair for ornamental 
purpose” (1 D. M. 148); and the mat- 
ter is thus simmered down to mere guess 
work, without a particle of evidence in 
its support. What proof is there that pri- 
meval woman acquired a taste for the 
beauty of nakedness ? How could she 
form such taste without a specimen of 
human nakedness before her? And the 
most embarrassing question of all is, how 
did these zesthetic women get rid of the 
hair ? 

2. The disappearance of the tail from 
the hufnan body is not attributed to fe- 
male taste, and in fact is left in much 
doubt. It seems that certain of the 
monkey genera have only caudal rudi- 
ments, and why this should not be uni- 
form no explanation is given. (ID. 
M. 144.) 

3. The monkey is quadrupedal, its 
limbs are furnished with hands having 
long flat fingers, which fit it for climb- 
ing, and it is so far arboreal as to make 
its bed in trees. 

Man is biped, with feet without claws, 
his arms only being prehensile. What 


evidence has been furnished by Darwin, 
that the hind, long-fingered foot of the 
monkey has been changed into the hu- 
man foot? What ground is there which 
makes such a change probable? None 
has been produced, nor can be. 

4. The animal mind is made up of 
instinct which it possesses at birth, and 
is a knowledge of what is necessary for 
i's subsistence and growth without tui- 
tion ; and in addition, it has the capacity 
of learning certain things by experience, 
and these capacities are well illustrated 
by the domestic dog. 

That there are certain knowledges ac- 
quired by the experience of the animal 
there can be no doubt ; but these know- 
ledges are limited by the limited capacity 
of the animal mind. There can be no 
doubt either that these knowledges be- 
coming fixed by habit,are transmitted by 
heredity, and become instincts in the off- 
spring, says Ribot: Instinctis innate, 
(i.e.) anterior to all individual exper- 
iences. Whereas intelligence is developed 
slowly by accumulated experience, in- 
stinct is perfect from the first (Heredity 
14). 

In _ sharp contrast with the infant 
monkey, the human infant is born in 


_ helpless ignorance, and would speedily 


perish, except for being placed at its 
mother’s breast. It has the power of suc- 
tion, as a continuation of the mechan- 
ical suction asa foetus. As it grows it 
slowly acquires knowledge by exper- 
ience, and there is seemingly no end to 
such acquisition in after years. Reflex 
actions, about which so much is said, are 
those common acts which after a time 
are performed by habit without reflec- 
tion, and are not akin to instinct. 

5. Darwin conjectures that the first 
step in the formation of language may 
have been the imitation of the growl of 
a beast of prey by some wise ape-like 
animal to warn his fellow monkeys of a 
peculiarly impending danger; and he 
conjectures that this would be a first. 
step in the formation of language. (I. D. 
M. 55). 
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But if language was formed in accord- 
ance with this idea, it would seem to fol- 
low that human language would be uni- 
form in all the different human races. 
The language, however, of each of the 
various races of man is articulate, com- 
bined with a comparatively few emo- 
tional expressions. The language of the 
monkey (the Darwinian ancestor of man) 
is, and always has been inarticulate. If 
human speech became graduaily artic- 
ulate in the gradual advance from ape- 
hood to manhood, it would also seem to 
follow that the language of the various 
human races would be uniform. 

In further reference to the formation 
of language, he says: ‘‘ From these few 
and imperfect remarks, I conclude that 
the extremely complex and regular con- 
struction of many of the barbarous lan- 
guages is no proof that they owe their 
origin to a special act of creation.” (I. D. 
M. 60). But this great author assumes 
that life started in from one to five of the 
lowest living forms by creative power. 
Why then, could not man have been 
created by a similar in-flow of life, from 
the Creator, into ape forms (without male 
ape ancestry), with ability to express 
their emotions and thoughts by a com- 
bination of articulate and inarticulate 
speech ? 

There are probably as many as twelve 
different races of man, which may be 
accounted for by similar in-flows of life 
at different periods and in different vari- 
eties of the ape species ; and this would 
account for the variety of different races 
and languages, 

6 The life of a being puts on a phys- 
ical body eorresponding to its extent and 
capacity. The life of the ant puts on the 
ant body ; that of the dog, the dog body ; 
ete. Hence the body, made up of earthly 
materials is the eternal representation of 
the mind or soul in men and animals. 
As there can be no adequate effect with- 
out a cause, the human body could not 
have been produced without an adequate 
advance in the ape mind toward the hu- 
man on the theory in question. But how 
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this fancied ape or monkey came to ac- 
quire the human attribute mentally, and 
its offspring to be clothed, physically, 
with a human or part human body, is a 
point not elucidated by Darwin or any 
of -his followers. 

The following sentence in the ‘ Des- 
tiny of Man” to wit: ‘‘In its lowly be- 
ginnings the psychical life was merely an 
appendage of the life of the body,” (63), 
would seem to indicate that Mr. Fiske 
believed in two different kinds of human 
life—the one of the soul and the other of 
the body ! 

7. In Chapter IT. (I. D. M. 34) Darwin 
says ‘‘ My object in this chapter is solely 
to show that there is no fundamental 
difference between man and the higher 
mammals in their mental faculties.” To 
say that there is no fundamental differ- 
ence is equivalent to saying there is no 
essential difference. In this it would 
seem that this eminent theorist had over- 
looked the fact that the primeval know]l- 
edge of the mammals in question is in- 
stinctive. It is true, they can learn by 
experience to avoid danger ; so too, they 
can be taught to do certain things, as is 
familiarly exemplified in horses and 
dogs. But the idea that any animal can, 
human like, reason and draw conclu- 
sions on abstract and scientific subjects 
is manifestly absurd. 

It would seem to be a matter fully set- 
tled, that there is a department in the 
structure of the human mind entirely 
above and distinct from any existing in 
the highest animal mind. 

The brain is generally regarded as the 
physical seat of the mind, and the size of 
it, in comparing one race of man with 
another is, on the whole, the measure of 
mental power in each race. The largest 
brained are those which make the great- 
est advances in power and civilization. 
We have only to measure the great dif- 
ference between the brain of the lowest 
of the human races and that of the high- 
est monkey, to show the utter improba- 
bility of man’s monkey descent. Darwin 
himself appears to have been aware of a 
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difficulty in this respect. He admits that 
the difference in mental power between 
the lowest savages and the most highly 
organized ape is enormous, and would 
still remain immense, even if one of the 
higher apes had been improved or civil- 
ized as much as a dog has been civilized, 
in comparison with its parent form, the 
wolf or jackal. He became acquainted 
with three Fuegans who lived some time 
in England, and was surprised to find 
how much in disposition and mental fac- 
ulties they resembled the English people. 
(I. D. M. 33-34). 

Further light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion of comparative brain size, by the dis- 
covery of various fossil remains of men. 
On this subject it is sufficient to refer to 
Huxley’s work on ‘‘ Man’s Place in Na- 
ture.” He examined fossilized human 
skulls and in reference to the Neander- 
thal, one of the lowest says: ‘‘In no 
sense can the Neanderthal bones be re- 
garded as the remains of a human being 


intermediate between men and apes” 
(181-82). Of the Enghis skull after no- 
ticing how far it resembles some Austra- 
lian skulls, he says : ‘‘ On the other hand, 
its measurements agree equally well with 


those of some European skulls. And as- 
suredly there is no mark of degradation 
about any part of its structure. It is, in 
fact, a fair average human skull which 
might have belonged to a philosopher, 
or might have contained the thoughtless 
brains of a savage.” (181). 

It thus appears that there are, at least, 
seven imhportant points between men and 
apes, forming so many missing links, not 
one of which has been reasonably ac- 
counted for. Mr. Darwin, conscious 
that his theory must fail, unless he could 
prove that man was a product of natural 
selection, has in his ‘‘ Descent of Man” 
devoted two volumes to the subject. They 
are written in his remarkably pleasant 
style, but it is safe to say that he has not 
proved a single material fact which es- 
tablishes this imporfant branch of his 
theory. 

George J. Romances, in an article pub- 


lished in the Humboldt Library (No. 40, 
p. 157), undertakes to present the scien- 
tific evidences of the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. It is sufficient to notice 
that part of the article relating to the ru- 
dimentary organs of whales and por- 
poises. Taking whales as the example 
of his mode of reasoning, and assuming 
a derivation from a land animal, he states 
that ‘‘the hind legs have ceased to be ap- 
parent externally and are only represen- 
ted internally by remnants so rudimen- 
tary that it is impossible to make out 
with certainty the homologies of the 
bones”; that‘‘the arm which is used asa 
fin still retain¢ the bones of the shoul- 
der, forearm, wrist and fingers, although 
they are all inclosed in a fin-shaped sack, 
so as to render them quite useless for any 
other purpose than swimming,” that 
‘*the head of a fish in shape still retains 
the bones of the mammalian skull in 
their proper anatomical relation to one 
another, but modified in form so as to 
offer the least possible amount of resis- 
tance to water.” 

He concludes from these data, that the 
progenitors of these animals must have 
been ‘“‘ terrestrial quadrupeds of some 
kind which became aquatic in their 
habits.” In other words, that certain 
land animals by some means becoming 
immersed in the ocean past recovery, 
became aquatic and their limbs thus be- 
came reduced to rudiments. This kind 
of reasoning does not appear to rest on 
any probable basis. The land animals 
of the character represented having been 
in some way cast into the ocean, would 
either drown or regain their former posi- 
tion upon the land. 

But it may be asked, how account for 
the rudiments in question? This may be . 
found in the order of creation. Evident- 
ly life commenced in the waters prior to 
the appearance of land and proceeded in 
regular gradation from the most simple 
to forms more complex, as in the case of 
whales, with rudiments for the creation 
of land quadrupeds. Creation is not by 
chance or accident, but flows from the 
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Creator into prior forms. Otherwise we 
must come to the conclusion that nature 
possesses the power of designing the 
things to be created. 

The idea, therefore, that the rudimen- 


tal characteristics of the whale came 
from a land animal becoming aquatic 
involves a reversal of creative order. 

B. G. FERRIS. 





THE SERVO-BULGARIAN STRUGGLE, 


HETHER not, to alter Scott's 
lines a little : 
The war that for a space 
doth fail, 
Will doubly thundering swell 
the gale— 
we can not positively say, but certain 





Bulgaria, supposed by looker-ons to be 

much the weaker of the two contestants, 

developed a surprising amount of mili- 

tary capability and routed the Servians 

ina most shameful fashion when the 

latter after a course of splendid successes 

were apparently on the eve of crushing 

remained of national life to the 
Bulgarian people. 

The contest of these two 

Danubian states, in itself small, 

would attract little attention 

were it not for the interest that 

great powers like Russia, and 

Austria have in it, and the 

more essential interest of Tur- 

key who has been gradually 

losing her possessions on the 

European side of the Baltic. 

Before the last war with Rus- 

sia, which closed with the 

treaty of San Stefano in 1878, 

the dominions of Turkey ex- 

tended to the Danube, but the 

terms of that treaty somewhat 

reduced the Sultan’s territory, 

for it was agreed then that 

Bulgaria and Eastern Roume- 

lia were to form one indepen- 

dent State under its own ruler, 

and with the name of Bulga- 

ria. As the new State was 

well understood to be subject 

to Russian control, this divis- 

ion was unsatisfactory to the 

other large Powers, and again 

was greatly opposed by Turk- 

ish provinces, and also by Ser- 











and Bulgaria having came into sanguin- 
ary contact are not more disposed now 
than they were six months ago to be on 
friendly terms. Prince Alexander of 


via, Macedonia and Greece, 
who objected to being overshadowed in 
size and influence. 

Taking a concise statement of the cause 
of this war in the East, which appeared 
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in one of our exchanges, as appropriate 
in this place, we give also a map of 
South-eastern Europe, to show the rela- 
tive situation of the contending states. 
The irritation over the San Stefano 
treaty increasing, the Powers of Europe 
agreed to the Conference of Berlin that 


PRINCE ALEXANDER, OF BULGARIA. 
sat in 1878, and whose result was a com- 
promise by which the Bulgaria of the 
San Stefano treaty was divided by the 
Balkan Mountains into two separate 
States. The part north of the Balkans, 
Bulgaria, was to remain an independent 
State. The Congress appointed a Ger- 
man Prince, Alexander of Battenberg, 
as its ruler. The part south of the Balk- 
ans was to be a separate State called 
Eastern Roumelia, dependent on the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, who had the appointing 
of its Governor. This compromise ap- 
parently pacified all the parties, although 
the appointment of Alexander as ruler 
of Bulgaria was not liked by the Czar, 
as he was not favorable to Russian ideas. 
This, was the general situation when the 
(East) Roumelians revolted from Turk- 
ish rule and joined the standard of 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. For- 


merly Russia had desired the union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, but 
when the union was effected under 
Prince Alexander, it was not so agree- 
able. The Servian Government claimed 
that if the Berlin treaty were annulled it 
had a right to that part of Roumelia. 
which was taken from her in the pre- 
vious arrangement, while Macedonia 
and Greece claimed each a slice. Servia 
declared war against Bulgaria, as we 
know, and precipitated herself into the 
present embarassing condition. Alex- 
ander applied to Turkey for assistance, 
but the Porte refused it until all troops. 
should be withdrawn from the Roume- 
lian frontier. This demand was complied 
with, but the Porte did not give any 
help even then. Alexander also ap- 
pealed to the Powers, claiming that Ser- 
via was acting against all international 
law and equity. 

The unexpected success of the Bul- 
garians in beating back the Servians 
forced a serious issue, Russia and Aus- 
tria taking decidedly hostile attitudes, 


PRINCE MILAN, OF SERVIA. 
and here again a conference of the 
Powers was called to settle matters ami- 
cably if possible, and the result of it was. 
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the decision that affairs must be returned 
to the situation in which they were be- 
fore the war. Since then there has been 
more or less discontented expression, 
with the puppets in the melee, Servia 
and Bulgaria, glaring at each other like 
two game cocks held back by their 
masters. 

Alexander of Bulgaria is twenty-nine 
years of age, tall, of fine figure and 
strikingly handsome, and at the royal 
wedding of Beatrice, where he acted as 
best man to his brother, with a huge 
barbarian attendant in petticoat and 
‘skins beside him, was the observed of 
every eye. He is the second son of 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, brother of 
the late Empress of Russia. His mother 
was born Countess Von Haucke and 
was the daughter of a former “Polish 
Minister of War, but she was created 
Princess of Battenberg on her marriage. 
His elder brother, Louis, is an officer 
of the British navy, and his younger, 
Henry, as we already] know, is tlie 


latest addition to the family of Vic- 
toria. Alexander was originally an 


officer in the Prussian service, but 
joined the Russians and served gallantly 
through the Russo-Turkish war. In 
1883 he won the hearts of the Bulgar- 
ians, who supported him heart and soul, 
by demanding of Russia why the Bul- 
garians should not have a home Minis- 
ter of their own instead of having to 


submit to the dictation of a foreign 
official, and compelled her to recall her 
Ministers and replace them by popular 
men. 

Of course his success against the Ser- 
vVians has greatly increased his popu- 
larity with the people over whom he 
governs. 

Milan Obrenovitch IV. was proclaimed 
Prince of Servia July 28th, 1868, and 
attained the kingly prerogative in 
March, 1882. He has proved himself 
in the main a wise ruler, carefully 
guarding the interests of his people and 
vigorously maintaining his territorial 
rights, and it may be, that he will yet 
prove himself a successful administrator 
of affairs by securing his ends. He has 
the appearance of a decided, plucky 
man, with fewer of the genial and mellow 
elements than are indicated in the por- 
trait of Prince Alexander. He is not 
likely to own defeat unless pretty 
thoroughly whipped. He has ambition 
and force, and a hightemper. The Bul- 
garian ruler has a strong will but also 
a good degree of Cautiousness that leads 
him to be guarded and prudent, and to 
keep as nearly as possible on the safe 
side. He is more likely than his Ser- 
vian opponent to keep close to the letter 
of the mandate of the great arbiters of 
the questions that concern the peace of 
Europe, while trying to maintuin a dig- 
nified attitude. 





a 


—_< 


PHRENO-MESMERISM. 


Lge of all the mesmeric phenom- 
ena, the most generally interesting 
to witness are those elicited in what is 
called Phreno-mesmerism, i.e., the pow- 
er of the mesmeriser to excite the differ- 
ent phrenological organs of the sensitive. 

The experiments, when successful, go 
far to prove the truth of Phrenology, as 
well as the abnormal state of the patient. 
An uneducated man, for instance, may, 
for the first time in his life, be thrown 
into the mesmeric, sleep-waking state, 
and the operators, by touching, and 


sometimes even by merely pointing at 
the organ, say of Benevolence, may 
cause the sensitive to exhibit marked 
signs of that particular sentiment, so that 
he may appear to fancy or dream that he 
sees some pitiable object, which at once 
awakens his interest and compassion. 
If Combativeness be touched, he will 
immediately show symptoms of anger, 
fancy he is quarreling with some one, 
evince a desire to fight, and may even 
strike his mesmeriser ; fan or blow over 
the excited organ, or touch Benevolence, 
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and his anger immediately. subsides. 
Should Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness be very small, the excitement of 
these organs will often lead him to im- 
agine that some one is trying to quarrel 
with him. 

On the organ of Veneration being 
touched the sensitive will clasp his hands 
together, and kneel down in the attitude 
of prayer, the expression of devotion on 
his countenance so beautifully depicted 
that the observer is forced to acknowl- 
edge that the patient is either in an ab- 
normal state, or that he is one of the 
finest actors he has ever seen. If Ven- 
eration and Tune be touched at the same 
time the sensitive will probably sing a 
hymn ; touch Mirthfulness and Tune 
only and you may have a comic song. 
Touch Philoprogenitiveness and the 
sleeper will probably imagine he is 
caressing a child, touch Combativeness 
at the same time, and he will appear as 
if clasping the child with one arm while 
with the other he will strike out as if 
defending the little one from injury. 
Take away the finger from Philoprogen- 
itiveness and he will probably act as if 
he were dashing the supposed child to the 
ground. Excite Acquisitiveness and the 
sensitive will probably take any object, 
he can reach, from the bystanders, then 
touch Conscientiousness or even Benev- 
olence and he will show signs of con- 
trition for his conduct, and hasten to 
restore the stolen articles to their respec- 
tive owners, and so on with many other 
organs, thes manifestation being some- 
times faint and sometimes strong, ac- 
cording to the idiosyncracies of the sen- 
sitive ; with some, only a few of the or- 
gans respond, with others the experi- 
ments completely fail. The most in- 
teresting results in these experiments 
takes place when two or more of the 
organs are simultaneously excited, when 
you will probably observe such beautiful 
combinations of graceful attitudes and 
facial expression as would be well worthy 
the observation and study of a first-rate 
actor. That these experiments tend to 


prove the truth of Phrenology is almost 
certain, but after many experiments on 
different sensitives I am led to believe 
that in some cases the excitement of the 
different faculties, sentiments and pro- 
pensities may be attributed to the power 
of the mesmerist’s will, which so often 
plays a part in the production of many 
other mesmeric phenomena. Here I 
may observe, that when I use the word 
Will, I have in my mind the often 
proved subjection of a sensitive to the 
thoughts or minds of those en rapport 
with him, so that he then unconsciously 
obeys the will or wishes of his mesmer- 
iser, and it may be that the mesmeriser’s 
thoughts produce in the sensitive a state 
of suggestive dreaming, which leads 
him to carry out in pantomine the un- 
uttered suggestions of his mesmeriser. 
Ionce had a patient whose phrenologi- 
cal organs would at once respond, when 
I merely pointed at them, so instantane- 
ously, and so marked were the ‘effects 
that at last I began to suspect my con- 
stant success. It occurred to me that it 
was very remarkable that I never made 
a mistake as to the exact locality of an 
organ, although at that time quite a 
novice in the study of Phrenology—a 
plaster-of-paris head, marked with the 
different faculties, being my principal 
guide. These suspicions led me to try 
the following experiment, which was 
carried out with the assistance of a 
friend, who was interested in the sub- 
ject. We agreed that my coadjutor 
should mark down on a piece of paper a 
list of the principal organs and that he 
should first indicate the name of an or- 
gan for me to point at and then another 
organ for me to excite by the will. In 
this case the sensitive was not only ignor- 
ant of Phrenology but her eyes were 
always bandaged. After I had placed the 
patient in the sleep-waking state, my 
friend desired me to point at Benevolence 
and to will combativeness. I did so. 
Strong signs of anger and repulsion were 
immediately exhibited, and so on with 
several other organs, my will proving 
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more powerful than the pointing with 
my finger. Great, however, would 
have been my mistake had I hastily 
concluded from these experiments that 
all the manifestations in Phreno-mesmer- 
ism are due to thought-reading or will- 
power. 

Numerous experiments of my own and 
of others to whom I related the above 
case, particularly some very interesting 
facts communicated to me by Mr. Ver- 
non then editor of The People’s Phren- 
ological Journal, most satisfactorily 
proved that the organs can be excited 
in cases where it appears impossible that 
the will can have anything to do with 
the results. It appears to me that both 


hypotheses may be true, the power of 
the will on some occasions, and the 
power of exciting the organs without 
any exertion of the will in others, in the 
same way that in clairvoyance, though 
mind-reading frequentiy plays a part, it 
also frequently has nothing to do with 


the production of the phenomena. 

Here occurs to me the recollection of 
arather curious experiment tried on one 
of my own sensitives. One day I was 
mesmerising one of my servants, a 
country girl, who, I need scarcely say, 
bad never studied Phrenology. A lady 
was seated next to her and I touched 
the sensitive’s head on the right side, on 
the spot marked by phrenological writers 
as the organ of Adhesiveness. The girl 
immediately clasped the lady’s hand in 
her own right hand, struck out violently 
with her left hand; and showed by 
signs very strong attachment to her. 
I then touched with the fore-finger of 
my other hand the organ of Combative- 
ness, on the left side of her head, with- 
out withdrawing my finger from the 
the organ of Adhesiveness, and the re- 
sult was very remarkable. The sensi- 
tive still holding the lady’s hand in her 
own right hand, struck out violently 
with her left hand, the right side of her 
face wore a most amiable expression 
while the left side was distorted with 
anger. Any one who has seen the pic- 


ture of David Garrick standing between 
tragedy and comedy, may imagine the 
effect produced in this case, where each 
side of the face exhibited the play of a 
different passion. Perhaps, according 
to the law of reflex action, the sensitive 
ought to have struck out with her right 
hand, and the other manifestations have 
been reversed, but the girl was no physi- 
ologist. When the famous case of the 
amputation of a leg at Wellow during 
thé mesmeric sleep was read at the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London, Dr. Marshall Hall consid- 
ered the case to be one of imposture, 
because the poor man’s sound leg did not 
start or contract when the diseased one 
was cut i.e., did not ‘‘enact the reflex 
motion.” *Unfortunately for the in- 
terests of science, Dr. Marshall Hall 
had neglected to inform himself, by re- 
peated experiments as to whether a 
human being during the mesmeric sleep, 
and a horse struck on the head with a 
pole-axe, are in precisely the same con- 
dition. 

This same patient, on another occa- 
sion, had the organ of Imitation 
touched. A lady en rapport with her 
spoke a long sentence in German, 
which the girl repeated without making 
a mistake, and, I was assured by the 
lady, with good pronunciation. Dr. 
Braid, in his work on Hypnotism men- 
tions that two of his patients, dountry 
girls, on the organ of Imitation being 
touched, spoke five languages correctly. 
I presume it is meant that they repeated 
the words after hearing some one recite 
them; but that was an extraordinary 
feat, as any one may judge by trying 
the experiment even on an educated 
person wide awake, provided he be not 
a good linguist. 

I was once asked to mesmerise the 
servant of a friend, for the purpose of 
rendering her insensible to pain, pre- 
vious to having a double-tooth ex- 
tracted during the sleep. I succeeded 
in producing the desired effect and the 
operation was performed. On the in- 
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strument being placed in her mouth, as 
soon as the cold metal touched her gums, 
there was a slight quiver of one of the 
muscles of the face, but when the 
wrench was made and during the ex- 
traction of the tooth, the patient showed 
no more signs of feeling than if she had 
been a stone. The patient during her 
sleep, after the phrenological organs 
had been excited, always imagined that 
I was her fellow-servant, who happened 
to be an elderly negro from Jamaica, 
and as the seances always took place in 
the presence of her mistress and another 
member of the family, I was obliged to 
be constantly on the watch to prevent 
the somniloquist from betraying all the 
secrets of the pantry and kitchen. 
During the ordinary mesmeric sleep 
the patient generally recognizes his 
mesmeriser, but as soon as the organs 
are excited a state of dreaming ensues, 
then he will often take his mesmeriser 
for some other person, perhaps for some 
intimate friend, and by a few suggestive 


words he may be led to fancy that he 
is conversing with any individual the 


operator may suggest. Of course the 
most decided and convincing cases as 
evidence of the truth of Phrenology are 
those where the mesmeriser himself, as 
well as his patient, has no knowledge of 
even the localities of the several organs. 
In such circumstances, should the mes- 
meriser, for instance, touch the organ 
of Cautiousness, and the sensitive imme- 
diately exhibit strong symptoms of ter- 
ror, we may be pretty certain that the 
result is ‘quite independent of will or of 
mind-reading. One of the most inter- 
esting effects of the excitement of the 
phrenological organs is to be observed 
in the various and rapid changes of ex- 
pression exhibited in the patients coun- 
tenance and attitudes as the different 
organs are touched, when the play of 
the different passions is depicted with 
such marvelous accuracy, that those 
who are totally unacquainted with 
Phrenology can easily perceive the 
nature of the sensitive’s dream. 


The very finest display of this phe- 
nomenon that I ever witnessed was in 
the case of Mr. Atkinson’s patient, Anne 
Vials, recorded in the Rev. G. Sandley’s 
work Mesmerism and its Opponents. I 
remember seeing a well-known actress 
studying the expression and attitudes of 
that poor, one-armed factory girl with 
as much interest and attention as she 
could have bestowed on a Siddons or a 
Pasta. Noticing one of these seances 
Mr. Sandley says :—‘‘In fact I can not 
describe the effect better than by adding, 
that one of the spectators, a poet. whose 
name on matters of taste is of the very 
highest authority, after witnessing the 
scene walked from the house down sev- 
eral streets preserving the most profound 
silence, his companion inquired ; ‘ Of 
what are you thinking?” ‘ Thinking” 
—he answered, ‘‘of what could I be 
thinking, than of what groveling crea- 
tures we are, while that poor girl seems 
a creature of another world !” 

An experienced phrenologist and mes- 
meriser wrote to me many years ago, as 
follows, by way of proving that the will 
did not actin his experiments :—‘‘I send 
you something new. Get some one to 
entrance your patient, you then excite 
the organs of the mesmeriser, and you 
will get the usual effects exhibited in 
double force by the sensitive the mes- 
meriser holding his hand. Or, mes- 
merise the patient yourself, form a chain 
of a dozen or more persons, you hold 
the patient’s hand, and turn your back 
upon the last person of the chain. Let 
any one touch the organs of the last 
person, and the same results will follow. 
Where is the will here?” This experi- 
ment, however, in my opinion is not 
quite conclusive, for if the person 
manipulating the phrenological organs 
of the last person be able to transmit 
any influence at all through a chain of 
twelve persons why should not his will 
be thus transmitted. 

Mr. Braid, a surgeon practicing in 
Manchester many years ago wrote a 
work on Hypnotism, or Nervous Sleep, 
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in which he narrates a case of Phreno- 
mesmerism, so extremely curious and 
interesting that I venture to insert it. 
He says :—‘‘ I was informed that a child, 
five years and a half old, who had been 
present when I exhibited some experi- 
ments, had proposed to operate upon 
her nurse. The nurse had no objection 
to indulging the child, never suspecting 
any ‘effect could take place. However, 
it appeared that she’ speedily closed her 
eyes, when the child, imitating what 
she had seen me do, placed a finger on 
her forehead and asked what she would 
like, the patient answered, ‘‘ To dance.” 
On trying another point the answer was 
“To sing,” and the two had a song to- 
gether, after which the juvenile experi- 
menter roused the patient by the same 
method she had seen me use. The cir- 
cumstance being related to me, I felt 
curious to ascertain whether there might 
not be some mistake, as there had been 
no third party present, and I depended 
entirely on the statement of the child, 
which induced me when visiting the 
family next day to request permission 
to test the patient. This was readily 
granted, and to my astonishment, she 
manifested the phenomena in a degree 
far beyond any case I had tried, indeed 
she did so with a degree of perfection 
which baffles description. However fre- 
quently she was tried, the same expres- 
sion of countenance, the same condition 
of the respiration, and similar postures 
of the body, have been evinced when 
the same points were touched. Indeed 
so highly susceptible was she that after 
a few trials, when I pointed a finger or 
glass rod over the part, without contact, 
similar manifestations resulted.” 

This case of Mr. Braid’s is of double 
interest, first of all, as proving that even 
a young child can mesmerise, and second, 
that a child can excite the phrenological 
organs. Perhaps this is one of the best 
proofs we can have of the truth of Phren- 
ology. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that good cases of Phreno-mes- 
merism are by any means common ; 





some mesmerisers are more fortunate 
than others in finding patients who ex- 
hibit the higher phenomena, the great 
majority only succeed in producing the 
sleep. During the state induced by Mr. 
Braid’s process, and which he calls the 
‘** Hypnotic state,” it would appear that 
the phrenological organs are more sensi- 
tive than they are during the mesmeric 
sleep which would account for his re- 
markable success. In all my practice, 
extending over several years, I have 
only had two cases of clairvoyance and 
about half a dozen cases where the 
phenomena of Phreno-mesmerism were 
remarkably distinct. 

In the first chapter of the book I al- 
luded to the common error of devoting 
too much attention to what is called the 
higher phenomena of mesmerism, at the 
sacrifice of its more legitimate uses as a 
curative agent, -but I must except the 
practice of Phreno-mesmerism, for it is 
evident that, in judicious hands, the 
power of exciting the phrenological 
organs promises vast benefits, both men- 
tal and physical. Dr. Elliotson, the late 
Dr. Davey of ‘‘ Hanwell Asylum,” and 
other practical men, have recorded the 
opinion that much benefit might be de- 
rived from the use of Phreno-mesmer- 
ism in certain forms of mania, and in 
the correction of many morbid habits, 
for impressions made during sleep-wak- 
ing may undoubtedly be carried into the 
normal or waking state. 

To do justice to the subject of Phreno- 
mesmerism would require great exper- 
ience in mesmerism and a considerable 
knowledge of Phrenology and Physi- 
ology. I can only lay claim to a certain 
amount of the first requisite, and should 
be truly glad if some one more compe- 
tent for the task would fully treat on 
the subject in a future work.* 


*From “ Mesmerism ;” with hints for beginners. 
By John James—formerly captain in the nine- 
teenth light Infantry, Great Britain.—W. H. Har- 
rison, Great Russel Street, London. 
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As turning the logs will make a dull fire 
burn, so change of studies revive a dull brain. 
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TO ARMS, 


Life is passing, 
Cease from weak complaint and sad Alas- 
ing! 
Rouse theo, comrade, while the day yet 
lingers ! 
Straight in front thy unbeaten foes are mass- 
ing— 
Clinch thy tbattle-piece with firm, strong 
fingers— 
Strike for victory while the day yet lingers. 
Leave forever, 
Vain regret for spent and lost endeavor. 
Only with to-day canst thou have dealing, 
From the past thy thought and longing sever ; 
In oblivion sink thy wounded feeling, 
With to-day have earnest, honest dealing. 


Swiftly flowing, 
Silent and unseen thy life is going. 
What is done thou quickly must be doing,— 
Scant the harvest if too late the sowing ; 
Lost the race in faltering, faint pursuing,— 
Fail not, but with courage speed thy doing! 


No retreating, 
Keep in step while life’s grand march is 
beating ; 
Noble movement breeds a grace immortal ; 
Time is not of purpose the defeating. 
Leave no power unused, and at death’s por- 
tal 
Find thyself a youth with hope immortal ! 
A. L. Me 





THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION—ITS HISTORY AND DIVISIONS. 


HEN, how or by whom Christi- 

anity was introduced into Brit- 

ain it is impossible to tell. Some say 
that Paul preached there between the 
times of his first and {second imprison- 
ment in Rome, and Tertullian who 
lived in the Second Century positively 
announced that at the time in which he 
wrote there were Christianized places in 
Britain in which the Romans were not 
allowed to establish themselves. It is 
perhaps reasonable to suppose that 
among the Roman armies of conquest, 
beginning with that of Claudius a. D. 43, 
there were Christians who scattered 
the seeds of their faith that took root 
and flourished to such extent that when 
the country was abandoned by the Ro- 
mans in thes Fifth century, Christianity 
was fully established among the Britons. 
As early as 314, the Church seems to 
have been well organized and divided 
into three sections over each of which 
was an Archbishop whose see was at 
London, York, and St. Davids in Wales, 
then called Caerleon, and who attend- 
ed the Council of Arles held in that year. 
We have little information as to how 
far the doctrines of the British Church 
agreed with those of Rome, but there 
were certainly some differences. We 
find Pelagius, a British monk, born 


about 370, opposing the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin, and the consequent necessity of 
divine grace to enlighten the under- 
standing and purify the heart, and his 
views were held to such extent that Ger- 
manus and Lupus visited the island to 
prevent if possible the further spread of 
such heresy. 

About this time the Saxons and others: 
from the Continent, who had at first 
been friends with the Britons, joined the 
Picts in war against them and succeeded 
in conquering the greater part of the 
country. The consequence was, the es- 
tablishment of the heathen doctrines and 
practices of the conquerors to the almost 
entire extinction of Christianity in the 
sections they occupied ; but Wales, 
Cornwall and parts of Scotland still held 
to the faith. 

When in the latter part of the Sixth 
century Augustine, sent by Gregory, 
then bishop of Rome, as a missionary to 
Britain, arrived with his companions, 
some forty monks, they were gladly 
welcomed by Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent. She was a French prin- 
cess and had been educated as a Chris- 
tian, and it was one of the conditions of 
her marriage that she should be allowed 
to hold and make free profession of her 
religious principles. Ethelbert who was 
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considerably under his wife’s influence, 
gave the missionaries a residence in Can- 
terbury with full license to preach their 
doctrines, which he finally accepted. 
St. Augustine took at Canterbury a 
church formerly occupied by earlier 
Christians, and there established his seat 
as Archbishop, and since that time the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has been the 
primate, outranking all other bishops 
in the kingdom. 

When it became known that Christi- 
anity had the approval and protection of 
the King, it was found that many who 
had previously professed it had re- 
mained silent, through fear. These now 
added their influence and soon the coun- 
try so long in darkness was again reck- 
oned as a Christian country, and as such 
at has since remained. 

The work of Augustine was followed by 
the establishment of Monastic houses that 
acknowledged no ecclesiastical author- 
ity other than that of Rome—and whose 
work among the people served to bring 
them to accept the supremacy of the 
Pope. Augustine, desiring to have such 
supremacy universally acknowledged, 
held a council with the bishops of the 
British Church, in which this and other 
questions were freely discussed. They 
declined to admit they were in any re- 
spect subject to the control of the Pope, 
and insisted on differing with the Church 
of Rome on several questions of faith 
and practice. At this time and for long 
after, the British Church retained its in- 
dependent position, and it was not until 
the Tenth Century that conformity with 
Rome can be said to have been fully es- 
tablished. 

St- Dunstan, a very able man, who 
had been elevated to the primacy, and 
was in favor with the King, in fact ruled 
both Church and State in England, 
exerted all his power in asserting and 
maintaining papal supremacy, and al- 
though it was not admitted by all, those 
opposing it, from policy, kept quiet. 

This was the condition of affairs at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, in 1066. 


William the Conqueror was an adherent 
of the Roman Church, but when he be- 
came King of England he determined to 
be master in every thing, and made his 
own rules relative to Ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and declined to render homage 
to Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.) for 
his kingdom, while in all matters of a 
spiritual nature he acknowledged his 
supremacy. 

From this time until the beginning of 
the work that led to the Reformation, 
there were no especial changes. The 
religious establishments increased and the 
influence of the clergy grew propor- 
tionally, but the discipline was lax, and 
the morals of the clergy, and especially 
of the monks, were such as to meet the 
disapproval of the better class of society. 
This led to opposition and soon there 
were many who were outspoken regard- 
ing the growing evils. Among these 
were Wycliffe, who denounced mendi- 
cancy, and held the authority of the 
King over persons and property in his 
realm to be paramount to both the secular 
and spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope. 
By his advice King John refused to pay 
vassalage to the Pope, as he had pre- 
viously done. 

It remained for Henry VIII. to com- 
pletely set aside the Pope’s supremacy 
in England, and this he did while re- 
maining otherwise in full communion 
with the Church. While denouncing 
his claim for independence the Pope 
complimented him for his loyalty to his 
religion, and for a paper written against 
the teachings of Luther gave him the title 
of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” which still 
pertains to his successor on the throne. 

But this good feeling between King 
and Pope was not to last. The King de- 
sired his marriage with Catherine to be 
declared void ; the Pope refused to do it. 
The King appealed to the bishops and 
clergy of England, and by their favor 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declared against Catherine, and held the 
marriage of Henry and Anne Boleyn to 
be good and lawful. The Pope threat- 
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ened Henry with the heaviest penalties 
he could inflict unless he retracted, but 
Henry refused and took immediate steps 
to constitute himself head of the Church 
in England, to whom and to none other 
the clergy should pay homage, and they, 
accepting the situation, in convocation 
held in 1531, acknowledged him to be 
‘the one protector of the English 
Church, its only and supreme lord, and 
as far as might be by the law of Christ, 
its supreme head.” 

But it was not the desire of Henry to 
change the doctrines or general cere- 
monies of the Roman Church, and the 
effects of the teachers of Reformation 
were little seen until the short reign of 
his young son Edward VI. The govern- 
ment was then controlled to a great de- 
gree by Protestants, and one of their 
first acts was to widen, if possible, the 
distance between the Church in England 
and that in Rome. Preaching that had 
been discouraged, was now commended, 
and it was ordered that at least four ser- 
mons against papacy should be preached 
in every church each year. Images were 
abolished, and a copy of the Bible, in 
English, was placed in every church for 
the use of the people. The use of the 
book of Common Prayer, compiled by 
Cranmer, Ridley and their assistants, 
mostly from the missals of the Roman 
Church, was enjoined, the celibacy of the 
clergy was abolished, and the Church of 
England was established to pass through 
many trials and adversities, but to rise 
above tlHem all and become what it is at 
the present time. 

The church is also known as the Anglo- 
Catholic Church, the Anglican Church, 
and with us as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

The doctrines of the Anglican Church 
are comprehended in what are known as 
the ‘‘ Articles of Religion,” more com- 
monly called the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and may be summarized as a belief in the 
trinity of persons in the Godhead, and 
consequently the Deity of Christ; his 
sacrifice, ‘‘ not only for original guilt, 


but also for the actual sins of men ;” 
in the Holy Ghost as proceeding from 
both the Father and the Son; in the 
statements of the Nicene and Apostles 
creed ; in original or birth sin, from or 
by the action of which every person born 
into this world deserveth God’s wrath 
or damnation ; that man has no power 
in himself to do good works, and can 
only do such through the grace of God 
working in him ; that there is no justifi- 
cation except by faith ; that the evidences 
of such faith are good works done after 
justification ; that Christ alone was with- 
out sin; that after receiving the Holy 
Ghost one can fall into sin and by grace 
arise again; that from the beginning 
some were chosen and elected to attain 
everlasting felicity, and that none can 
be saved only through the name of Jesus 
Christ ; that the Church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and is 
authority in controversies of faith ; that 
‘the Romish doctrines concerning Pur- 
gatory, Pardons, Worshiping and Ador- 
ation, as well of images as of relics, and 
also invocation of saints, has no war- 
ranty in Scripture ;” that none may 
preach or administer the sacraments that 
are not lawfully called and sent by men 
having authority to so call and send 
them ; that there are but two sacraments, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; that 
these do not lose their efficacy when ad- 
ministered by unworthy ministers ; that 
baptism of infants iscommendable ; that 
in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
the substance of the bread and wine is 
not changed, but the body of Christ is 
eaten only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner ; that the clergy are not by God’s 
law commanded to abstain from mar- 
riage ; that it is not necessary for cere- 
monies of the Church to be in all places 
alike, and every church has authority to 
change or abolish such as are ordained 
only by man’s authority, and that the 
power of the civil magistrate extends to 
clergy as well as to laity. 

These are the principal points of belief 
taught by the Church, both in Great 
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Britain and America, and it will be read- 
ily seen that on many questions there 
may be honestly much difference of 
opinion by those who still remain within 
the limits of the articles. A belief in the 
Trinity of the Godhead, and of the five 
points of Calvinism are indispensable; 
otherwise all may hold their own 
opinions. Hence we see such diversities 
in customs and beliefs at the present 
time. There is the High Church, with 
its forms and ceremonies closely ap- 
proaching those of the Roman Church ; 
the Broad Church with its latitude for 
belief, and the Low Church in a mea- 
sure ignoring forms and adhering closely 
to the text of the articles. 

So we find one preacher teaches of the 


inspiration of the Bible in one way, and 


the next in another. One believes in the 


efficacy of confession to the clergy, 
another thinks to God only should pri- 
vate confessions be made; the prayer 
book in use in England has a clause per- 


mitting, if not advocating, confessionals; 
that in America is silent.on the subject. 
In short the adherents of the Anglican 
Church have more latitude as to beliefs 
and actions than those of other Protest- 
ant denominations, Universalists and 
Unitarians alone accepted, but all agree 
in the use of the ‘‘Book of Common 
Prayer” in their services. This was first 
compiled in 1549, it was revised in 1552, 
which revision was known as the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. Afterward 
various changes were made, and in 1662, 
during the reign of James I.,a new re- 
vision was made and authorized, differ- 
ing but little from the one now used in 
Great Britain and most of her colonies. 
‘*But when in the course of Divine 
Providence these American States be- 
came independent with respect to civil 
government, their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence was necessarily included, ‘‘and 
a revision of the Prayer Book became 
necessary, but few changes were made 
that were not compelled by the relation 
of the Church tothe government. <A 
further revision has often been suggested, 


but fears of great difference of opinion 
as to what the revision should be, and 
where it should stop have induced the 
majority to conclude to let well enough 
alone,and although they know that none, 
or very few, give assent to all that is 
therein contained (the Athanasian Creed, 
for instance), it is thought best to leave 
these few blemishes in a book that is 
otherwise without parallel, rather than 
open the door for changes that are not 
improvements, and innovations suggest- 
ed by those supremely wise in their own 
conceit, but whose wisdom is notapparent 
to others. 

In England the King is the head of 
the Church, but this headship has become 
almost nominal. Next in clerical rank 
are the Archbishops, an office unknown 
in America. Each archbishop performs 
the duties of a bishop in his own diocese 
and is the Metropolitan or overseeing 
bishop over all bishops in his province. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is highest 
in rank. Bishops, with few exceptions, 
are peers of the realm and have seats in 
the House of Lords. 

We have not in this country, as in 
England, a cathedral system in which 
the officiating clergy of the cathedral are 
called Canons, and the superior one, 
Dean. Deans are appointed by the 
Crown, and are under the supervision 
of the bishop of the diocese. There is 
but one Protestant church building in 
this country known as a cathedral, that 
is at Garden City, in the diocese of 
Long Island, and has not as yet its dean 
and canons. 

The government of the Church in the 
United States is through conventions, 
organized in each diocese, consisting. of 
the bishops and other clergy, and of lay 
delegates chosen by the laymen. There 
is also a general convention that meets 
once in three years, consisting of all the 
bishops and four clerical and four lay 
delegates from each diocese. They sit 
in two houses, a concurrence of which 
is necessary for the passage of any mea- 
sure. The support of the Church is 
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through voluntary contributions, made 
in different ways, each church providing 
for its own expenses, thus differing from 
the Church in England, where support 
comes from revenues or tithes from cer- 
tain landed property. In the olden time 
much land was held by monasteries, and 
when these were discontinued these lands 
subject to tithings passed into the pos- 
session or under the direction of various 
parties including the Crown, some col- 
leges, cathedrals, bishops, nobility and 
gentry. The incomes or revenues of 
such lands, now more generally paid in 
money than as in olden time in pro- 
ducts, called livings or benefices, are 
paid over to the incumbent of the parish 
church, who is appointed by the holder 
of the living. Of these livings there are 
about 13,000 in England and Wales, some 
of which pay a very large income, while 
others only enough to support barely 
therecipient. Insomeinstances parishes 


PUCK AND 


AM not going to write about Shake- 
speare’s Puck, nor the English good 
household Genius Loci, who does up the 
work for faithful maidens overworked, 
and turns the cream to sour froth for 
lazy ones ; but of my two friends and 
companions in the shape of two mocking 
birds. WhileI indite this, Puck has the 
end of my pegin his bill, and now and 
then gives a toot over my paper and 
turns wpon me his sharp, bright eyes 
with a saucy cant of the head as if to 
say, ‘‘Is there any use in doing what 
you do, day after day ?” 

‘*Well not much, Puck, but then you 
and I doa great many useless things,” 
at which he betakes himself to his perch 
in a fit of spleen. 

I am living somewhat secluded in the 
present, and but for Puck and Brownie 
I might have fretted over the solitude 
and acclimating fever, but the pretty 
freaks of my birds have filled up the 
spaces. However, in the first place, be- 


have, by endowment or gift become pos- 
sessed in fee of valuable property, the in- 
come from which is devoted to the sup- 
port of its Church. 

There are many in Great Britain who 
think the support of churches should be, 
as in this country, by voluntary contri- 
butions, and hence those questions of 
disendowment and disestablishment that. 
now enter largely into the politics of the 
realm. But a great trouble in their 
settlement is what shall be done with the 
incomes from livings if they do not go to 
the churches. The Crown has no right 
to them or to the land from which they 
come, and the fee of the land can not be 
conveyed to their original possessors. It 
is a question difficult to decide, but the 
fact that the Church is better off with- 
out any connection with the State is 
abundantly shown by the state of affairs 
in this country. 

LESTER A. ROBERTS. 


BROWNIE. 


fore I talk of Puck I must tell the sor- 
rowful tale of my dear, good Brownie, 
away insleep with young Stanley’s head 
and foot stones marking the spot under 
the grape vine. 

Puck had become a familiar presence 
in my room, aad with his great mag- 
netism filled the place with sweet 
woodland associations. One bright 
morning, the windows being all open 
and the aroma of sassafras and cedar re- 
galing the senses, Brownie, wild from 
the woods, rushed into the room and 
fairly broke into the cage of the 
mighty Puck, who so far from extend- 
ing to him the rights of hospitality, treat- 
ed him like a burglar, pounced upon 
him and compelled him to beg on his 
back for peace. I flew to the rescue and 
opened the cage door, when out they 
both came not disinclined to battle. 

Let me here say, that both birds were 
of the same size, age and sex, and to a 
casual observer looked exactly alike ; 
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but I soon saw that Puck was broader 
between the ears, and Brownie was 
higher above the eyes. He was more 
gentle than Puck, and at the assaults of 
the latter would open his bill and make 
a little piteous cry that only exasperated 
Puck the more. 

Now, the germs of all that is bad in us 
human beings exist in our friends—bi- 
peds, quadrupeds and reptiles, so that I 
may as well own up to the suspicion of 
jealousy on the part of Puck. I kept on 
a shelf in the room a round box contain- 
ing ginger snaps of which Puck is inor- 
dinately fond. Nosooner do I go in the 
vicinity of this box than down rushes 
Puck, and when it is opened in he jumps 
to regale himself with the cake, so well 
pleased that he will let me kiss his shoul- 
ders and likes well to have me call’ him 
Puck caressingly. Now Brownie having 
less assurance than his rival, never came 
near the box, but when I tossed him a 
bit would hop down with delight to seize 


it. Not so Puck, he would drop his 
daintiest piece and rush upon Brownie, 
drive him ignominiously into a corner 
and down upon his back, his slender legs 


in the air with piteous appeal. Seeing 
this I gave Brownie his tid-bits on the 
sly. ° 

One day Puck was trying his voice, 
obviously pleased with the progress he 
was making when Brownie, sitting on a 
chair opposite, after listening awhile be- 
gan to make a sound between a groan 
and blow of wind like a prolonged h-e m 
—and it sounded derisive. Puck fin- 
ished his stave of melody, and then the 
rush he made and the way he pounced 
upon Brownie was worthy of an ag- 
grieved artist. He chased him round 
and round the room, caught him in a 
corner, threw him upon his back, and 
rising to his proudest height stood upon 
him in silence. Poor little Brownie! I 
think he never got quite over it, nor did 
Puck forget that derisive mockery, for 
a few days after, watching his chance, 
he gave him a vicious blow near the eye 
from which he died in the night, and 


when I took up the cold little shape, with 
more grief than I care to own up to, the 
vengeful Puck would, but for me, have 
given another blow to his lifeless rival. 

Puck hadn’t a shadow of remorse, 
from whence I infer that conscience is 
latent in his make-up. He recovered 
many of his most engaging traits which 
had been held in abeyance after the ad- 
vent of Brownie ; but, he began an ugly 
dance before the looking glass, which 
compelled me to scold him, for when I 
cried ‘‘Ah Puck ! ah Puck !” he would 
obey. Still the temptation was an ever 
recurring evil, and rather than be harsh 
with my little friend, I screened the mir- 
ror. But Puck’s memory did not fail 
him, and he tried to remove the screen 
that he might have the illusion of a set- 
to at gentle little Brownie. 

For weeks and weeks after Brownie 
was gone Puck never tried his voice, nor 
does he often now except in the night. 
The wound to his self-love must have 
been serious. I think he neglected his 
bath during the Brownie interlude, but 
since he makes ample amends, splashing 
the water about and rushing to warm his 
feet on my head. The other day I was 
taking a glass of lemonade which Puck 
likes, and no sconer does he hear me 
stirring the tumbler than he lights upon 
the edge of it to enjoy his little drink, 
but one morning coming as usual and 
finding it plain water, he made a pause, 
tried a sip again, and tleen quick as a 
flash down went his head into the bottom 
of the glass, up again he came and down 
went his feet, then head again and so al- 
ternately while I stood enjoying the fun 
with him. He took a thorough bath 
and then alighted on my head and shoul- 
ders for drying. I, however, transferred 
him to the golden sunshine by my ge- 
raniums, I think this was a lovely choice 
of bathing tub. 

Puck has many whims, and fancies, 
and humors. He likes to be shut up at 
bed time, and will play bo-peep round 
chairs and table legs till tired of it, and 
then go to a reed stretched across a cor- 
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ner, and throw me kisses When I take 
him in my hands, he gives a little baby 
ery, and goes quietly to bed. 

Since we have given him a new cage 
I perceive he likes it better than the one 
made of reeds into which Brownie forced 
his way, for he goes out and into this at 
his own sweet will, I never shutting the 
door except at night, but the new cage 
broke up the pretty habit of snuggling 
into the corner and calling for me, now 
Puck utters a musical little cry equiva- 
lent to saying, ‘‘itis bed time,” then he be- 
gins his bo-peep play, running not flying, 
in and out under the chairs, I doing my 
best to catch him and he slipping out and 
in with such a nonchalant air ; at length 
he betakes himself to his cage. and from 
his perch sends me a fusilade of kisses. 

Here let me state that this little smack 
of the bill is unlike any other sound that 
he makes, and he utters it only as the 
twilight deepens, before he puts his 
knowing head behind his wing. Some- 


times half asleep he starts up and sends 


me a few kisses. He never sends a kiss 
to any one but me. 

What a pretty woodland idyl this re- 
veals to us of the gentle denizens of the 
forests leaning their little heads together 
with tender caresses as the night draws 
near! The kiss that Puck gives me is 
doubtless an educated caress, and it 
must be an instinct of heredity also. I 
am glad to see Puck extends this privi- 
lege to no one but me. Another of his 
exclusivenesses I will note here. When 
the chiJdren (my grand-children) in their 
play with Puck meddle with what he has 
in any way appropriated, he pounces 
down upon them with a furious little 
blow of wind, the faintest resemblence 
to the snarl of the cat-bird, and gives 
them a sharp hit of the bill, but he never 
does this to me, do what I will, from 
whence it will be seen that Puck is loyal 
in his affections, and reasons wisely as 
to the Providence on which he depends. 

Puck is a most companionable, loving 
little wretch, lighting upon my head and 
shoulders at odd unexpected times like a 


light breeze. He is especially fond of 
children, joining in their sports on their 
heads and backs, and hitting hard when 
they vex him. When they play at rail- 
road he rides on the cars, hops in and 
out among them, pulling lines and trot- 
ting like a little pony. They do not 
mind him for he is ‘“‘abundantly able to 
take care of himself,” as Horace Greely 
said of me. Sometimes they call him 
little boy, sometimes pony, sometimes 
Kittie, for he doesn’t seem at all a bird, 
but woe to them if they molest a peanut 
belonging to him, or toy, string, or 
hollyberry, he is down upon them with 
his little blow like a gust of wind, and 
his sharp bill. 

It will be seen that Puck has vast ideas 
of the rights of property. Nosooner was. 
my room decorated with the beautiful 
products of the South, mistletoe, holly, 
and cedar berries, than Puck took pos- 
session of the crowns at the windows. 
He tlew from one to another, setting: 
them a swinging, turning his little body 
about, and hopping up and down on his 
slender knickerbockered legs with per- 
fect delight, then on to my head or 
shoulder, and then back to the crowns. 
He made a lovely picture in the green 
circle. I followed him to the window 
and he showed his pleasure by jumping 
on my head and then into the green cedar. 

Just then one of the children put her 
hand upon the crown, and presto! Puck 
was upon her—such a breezy blow 
from his bill and such a hit with it, 
showed that that crown was owned by 
Puck and nobody else. So with them 
all they were his and not to be meddled 
with. 

He claims my pens, but has to com- 
promise here by taking the holder in his 
bill at odd intervals, to confirm and es- 
tablish his rights, making his mark on 
the paper by trotting over it before the 
ink is dry, and carrying the pen up to the 
ceiling only to drop it point downwards 
upon the floor, and then, unless I am on 
guard, dipping into the ink with a de- 
cidedly literary proclivity. 
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But Puck appears in all his glory in 
the defence of his own castle. When he 
enters his cage all marauders had better 
keep aloof. I may open or shut the 
door, but let anyone else put in a hand 
or meddle with Puck’s goods or chattels 
and they bring down the manful Puck 
with his fierce little blow and sharp bill, 
and they are glad to retreat, he standing 
fierce and tall in the door of his tent till 
the premises areclear. Think how such 
a pater familias would defend his ‘‘ pro- 
creant cradle” swinging on the wild 
wood branch. 

Puck has had serious designs of appro- 
priating my wardrobe, sneaking there at 
every opportunity, and loth to come 
out. He likes the ‘‘ dim religious light,” 
and the feel of soft materials to his 
dainty feet. When I call him to come 
out he flies from peg to peg, and some- 
times makes a coaxing little cry. Here 
let me say he is no vulgar little fellow 
to be lured by choice bits ; the mocking 
bird seeks companionship, and that is 
why Puck is so well content with me. 
He loves to be talked to and played with, 
and have fun with my pens and scissors ; 
any bright object he discovers—a bit of 
ribbon, red or blue, attracts him and 
every point of my lace gets a separate 
pull. He dances about with a feather, 
seizes loose paper and tosses it and flies 
to catch it again, will take my gold thim- 
ble out of my work basket and fly up to 
the ceiling to let it drop to the floor, 
liking the ring of it as well as its color. 

Another thing: Puck does not like 
me with my eyes shut, but will pull at 
the lashes to make me open them I no- 
ticed the same thing when the baby, (my 
grand child) was asleep on the bed, Puck 
seated himself on her head and began to 
pull at her eyelashes. Now what should 
make the difference toa bird whether 
the eye is open or shut? Ah! it is the 
soul of the little creature longing for the 
soul outlook! I pity whoever doubts 
this— whose inner consciousness does 
not teach him that any creature capable 
of affection has an inextinguishable soul. 


Ihave been told that the Mocking Bird 
is a voracious eater—I do not find Puck 
a greedy boy ; he sits on my head and 
shoulders, or in my lap from pure love ; 
when he is hungry he flies to his cage 
and picks about. If he finds nothing to 
his taste, he flirts from perch to perch till 
he gets what he wants, but he never 
comes to me begging as pigeons and com- 
mon birds will. No, no, Puck is a dainty 
Ariel ‘‘to put a girdle round the world 
in forty minutes,” but no Caliban eager- 
ly looking for a dinner. 

He seeks for lofty, out-of-the-way 
coigns of vantage on which to perch, 
where he stretches himself to his full 
height with a becoming pride mingled 
with vanity ; but his favorite perch is 
the ‘top of a wax candle on the mantle 
piece ; he will here find room to wave 
his wings like a pretty trapeze balancer. 
After this exercise he will snuggle into 
acorner with a little chirp that says plain 
as can be said ‘‘ Come find me.” 

I can understand through Puck what 
amerry time the birds have in the woods ; 
it is not all eating and singing with them, 
but a great deal of mischief-loving fun 
besides. Ah! that is a cruel heart that 
can cut short their brief, happy exist- 
ence. 

There is a poor widowed dove that 
comes several times a day to pick the 
crumbs I place on the window-sill for 
her, and I am pleased to see that the 
two—Puck and Dovey have struck up a 
friendly relation with each other and will 
hob-a-nob, the glass between, in good, 
neighborly style, Dovey being inclined 
to prolong her visit for the sake of this 
serene friendship. 

Puck has been reticent of his voice till 
of late he yields to its melody in a true, 
ecstatic manner. He is an artist who 
studies his voice with care—practicing 
in an under key till sure he has con- 
quered his part, when he gives out most 
beautiful, exultant and pathetic combin- 
ations, wonderful to hear. He is no bird 
gushing forth stereotype songs, nothing 
to do but repeat over and over the same 
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thing. Puck has “infinite variety,” and 
sings with a motive to evolve the new 
and the fresh. His song is his own, 
learned with infinite ease, and no one 
can foresee what will be his next study. 
As yet, Puck shows no propensity at Im- 
itation, and I much doubt whether the 
ugly name Mocking bird is not a mis- 
nomer. He is a bird of genius, and all 
inferior birds circle within the radius of 
his achievement, just as the human 
genius does all that others do, with an 
overplus super-added. 

Sometimes a flight of wild birds go by, 
and Puck hails them with a peculiar cry. 
He mounts the highest glass of the win- 
dow and then flies tomy shoulders, with 
a little kick and flirt goes to my head 
and then back to the glass, quivering in 
every fibre of his delicate organization. 
Then one bird singles Puck out and 
dashes against the glass, and Puck re- 
turns the salutation with interest. 

Ah me! then my heart misgives me 


and I question my right to debar so sen- 
sitive and beautiful a creature from the 
companionship of his forest compeers, 


and the freedom of the wild woods, and 
resounding echoes of pine tree and plain, 
but I reason myself into the belief that 
Puck is well content and—what would 
such an educated bird do with those out- 
side barbarians? I know the belligeren- 
cy of my favorite, he would kill and be 
killed, and thus a precious soul go out 
in darkness. These savages would make 
a martyr of my devoted Puck just as the 
Northern Indians delighted to burn and 
torture the gentle, devoted Missionaries 
who had no motive for periling their 
lives with them but to save their souls. 
They would be too many for my darling, 
and therefore I shall deny him the pleas- 
ure of martyrdom. 

While I write these last words, Puck 
is trotting over my paper dipping into 
the mucilage, and but for my care would 
taste my ink. I will not let him go. 
Why should I not “‘ at my time of life,” 
indulge in this innocent and cheering 
companionship, this sweetener of my 
solitude? and herewith Puck sends me a 
kiss as I say good-night ! 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





EDWARD 


“FTXHERE is no use in discussing 

American civilization, because 
there isn’t any,” said to mean Amer- 
ican citizen, home from a short visit 
after two years of European residence. 
I am far too modest, not to say coward- 
ly, to dispute him to his face, but private- 
ly I have my doubts. M. de Bacourt, 
late Minister Plenipotentiary from 
France to the United States was per- 
suaded that our experiment was a failure 
forty years ago, because a prominent 
American used his table napkin for a 
pocket handkerchief, and again a sharp 
incredulity divides my swift mind. But 
when Lord Malmesbury comes forward 
in his lately published Memoirs and says 
that Edward Everett went to dinner in 
@ green coat and asked a gentleman be- 
fore he was introduced to him how 


EVERETT. 


much beer money he allowed his ser- 
vants, I fling prudence to the winds, and 
simply do not believe the story. It isfar 
more likely that Lord Malmesbury 
should have told a lie than that Edward 
Everett should have asked an imper- 
tinent question. Edward Everett was 
no more likely to wear a green coat to 
a dinner party than Queen Victoria was 
to cut and make him a black one with 
her own royal hands. We have known 
Edward Everett as a scholar presiding 
over scholars, as Cabinet officer, as for- 
eign Ambassador, as a polished and pow- 
erful orator ; and in all positions bear- 
ing himself as a man of learning, of ir- 
reproachable taste, and of commanding 
ability. We have heard of Lord Malmes- 
bury chiefly as a somewhat famous fop 
among the English nobility, and we 
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have known him as a British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs who discussed the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty with pre-eminent 
weakness, in a diplomatic correspond- 
ence with dear old General Cass. There- 
fore, Lord Malmesbury may be ruled out 
of the question at once. But when the 
French diplomat affirms that one proof 
of American barbarism is the absence of 
consideration for travellers except wo- 
men, we admit his facts and accept his 
test.—GAIL HAMILTON in the New York 
Tribune Oct. 3d, 1885. 


At the appointed time, the orator be- 
gan his discourse, and delivered it with 
that courtly grace and dignity, for which 
he was celebrated. So thoroughly had 
he committed every sentence to memory, 
he did not once refer to his notes, which 
were unrolled before him. Like every 
production from his pen, it was smooth, 
polished, elegant, classical. 

There was a silvery vein of subtle re- 
flection running through it, giving bril- 
liancy and beauty to the masterful ef- 
fort. His delighted auditors listened 








~ 








EDWARD 


The first time I had the pleasure to see 
and hear Edward Everett, was shortly af- 
ter the death of John Quincy Adams. 

Faneuil Hall, the famous cradle of 
liberty, was filled with the wealth, beauty 
and shall I add the culture of Boston, 
for it had been announced that Edward 
Everett was expected to deliver the 
eulogy on the death of the lamented ex- 
President. 


EVERETT. 


with unbroken attention to his address. 

It is needless to say, that Mr Everett's 
writings and speeches are models of 
correct composition. His - ideas, like 
their author, were neatly, faultlessly 
dressed, and never appeared in disorder 
from the platform or the press. 

His badinage was polite and seldom 
gave offense to the most sensitive, his wit 
so refined it scarcely made a scratch on 
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the thinnest cuticle—his humor, so civil, 
all were pleased with its good nature and 
exquisite finish, his logic clear and for- 
cible. He is recognized by critics and 
scholars as the Addison of America. 
If, the hearer listened for wild sallies of 
mother wit, fierce invective and exuber- 
ent passion in his orations he was dis- 
appointed. In the heat of debate, he 
never forgot he was a gentlemen. He 
was a natural patrician, and his draw- 
ing-room deportment did not forsake 
him on the platform or in the pulpit. 

Mr. Everett was an amiable and ac- 
complished gentlemen. He was gener- 
ous to the poor, ready to aid the unfor- 
tunate and to sympathise with the afflict- 
ed. His kind words lifted Elihu Bur- 
ritt, then an obscure blacksmith, into 
notoriety and fame. His eloquence did 
more than any other effort perhaps 
toward the preservation of Washington's 
home and burial-place. Certainly at the 
Court of St. James the subject of this 
sketch did not be-little the nation he re- 
presented by apeing the aristocracy of 
the Old World, neither did he wear a 
‘‘ green coat” ata private entertainment. 

He did refuse to wear the gilded and 
spangled uniform of diplomacy ; prefer- 
ring the plain dress of an American 
citizen. The gewgaws of royalty had no 
attractions for him. 

At home and abroad, in speech and 
deed, in dress and address, he maintained 
the principles of liberty, fraternity, 
equality and republican simplicity. 

At the time when i first saw him in 
the ‘‘ Old cradle of Liberty,” he was 
sixty years of age. He stood erect, was 
I should say six feet tall,and well formed. 
His face was clean shaved and pale—head 
large, hair touched with silver, mouth 
and chin finely cut—eyes blue, large 
and electrical. He was neatly richly, 
fashionably, but not foppishly dressed. 

The last time that I saw him was in 
his own library, where I was introduc- 
ed to him by deacon Moses Grant, the 
famous philanthropist. My book entitled 
“Crayon Sketches and off hand Tak- 





ings” was ready for the printer, and my 
publisher desired the privilege of useing- 
a steel portrait of Mr. Everett. 

He, Mr. Everett, very readily and court- 
eously yielded to the request, of the pub- 
lisher, remarking at the time he granted 
the favor that he paid an English engrav- 
er $400 for the steel plate. His library was. 
a large room, lined with valuable books, 
there he did his literary work—putting- 
his thoughts into elegant English. 

As student in college, as president of 
Harvard University—as United States: 
Senator, as Minister abroad, he was al- 
ways a model of morality, whose clear 
character was never stained with. dis-— 
honor. 

Since writing the foregoing I have- 
taken another glance at the steel portrait 
of Mr. Everett. showing him as he ap- 
peared in his prime. It represents the 
face of a gentleman in the meridian of 
life. The head, whichis ‘the chief end 
of man” is full and well orbed, it is 
covered, with a vigorous growth of hair- 
inclined to curl. The face shows refine- 
ment and cultivation—forehead high and 
broad, eyes large and prominent, indi- 
cating a free flow of speech—nose 
straight, mouth and chin not of the Bour- 
bon type, but expressive of firmness and 
suavity. 

Americans consider Edward Everett 
a good specimen of American civiliza- 
tion. In personal appearance he had 
the look of a lord, and why not ? we are 
a sovereign people. In scholarship he 
was the peer of any nobleman in Europe, 
as an orator he had few equals, in either- 
hemisphere, as a statesman and foreign 
minister he was the pride of his native 
country and commanded the respect and 
esteem of the leading men of both conti- 
nents. The published addresses and other- 
works from his pen attest his learning, 
his talent—I may say his genius as a 
master of speech, in the presentation of 
thought. 

Lord Bacon said, ‘‘the heart is not arr 
island, which separates one heart fronr 
another, but a peninsula which joins: 
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them.” The nabobs of Great Britain 
should bear in mind this fact, that the 
inhabitants of this land, which is ‘‘a 
greater Britain” are their brothers, and 
they can not disparage them without 
bringing reproach upon themselves. 
Charles the V. boasted that his em- 
pire saw no setting sun. The national 
escutcheon bore two globes on the coin, 


also the pillars of Hercules with the 
motto ‘‘More beyond,” suggesting 
strength and space. We have a continent 
for our theater of action, and intellectual 
giants for actors. If the Malmesburys 
wish to measure lances with them, they 
will find an accepted challenge at any 
time that will best suit their convenience. 
G. W. B. 


me 


GOUGH. 


Knighthood is won ; to the end of the fray 
He bravely led on the front of the ranks, 
From dawn, when shadows of night rolled 
away, 
Guarding ’til even his outposts and flanks. 
So strangely equipped, an army of strays, 
Whose manhood near wrecked he hasten’d 
to save; 
What tales they tell of woe-haunted days, 
Fiercely waged fights and leader so brave. 


“*Knighted! by whom?” One who never 
doth err ; 


In all His wide realm what honor is won, 
He doth on the winner justly confer 
And writes in His book the piaudit ‘ well 
done.” 


When the last roll-call answer demands 
Of all who have lived and peopled this 
sphere, 
Jubilant hosts of all kindreds and lands, 
Will, with their knighted commander 
appear.® 
A. E. 


--—.<+ 


FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT BELLS. 


HE door bell rings vehemently, the 
sleigh bells jingle merrily by, the 
children hasten their tardy footsteps as 
they hear the bell that calls to the school- 


room’s daily task. The church bells 
chime forth their sweet entreaty, and 
the clangor of the fire bells affright the 
listening ear. 

Instinctively the question arises when 
and where did the first bell send forth 
its “tintinuabulation.” None can tell 
us ; its origin dates far back into the un- 
known ages of antiquity. More than 
twelve centuries have elapsed since bells 
first summoned the people of Merrie 
England to the house of God, yet cen- 
turies before the Egyptian worshippers 
heard, as devoutly the bells ring calling 
them to their national feast sacred to 
their god Osiris. One fact we find in 
that grand old history of God’s dealings 
with his chosen people, that Aaron’s 
robe of priestly office was ornamented 
with bells of gold. 


It is not strange that these sweet 
voiced oracles have in ages past been 
regarded with superstitious awe by ig- 
norant peasants. One writer tells us 
of a refractory bell in the Emerald Isle, 
that had to be exercised every night and 
fastened securely to its belfry; when 
the precaution was forgotten or neglect- 
ed, this metallic wanderer would return 
to ‘its former station in the belfry of a 
distant church tower. 

It was believed that the arch enemy 
of mankind had a very natural hatred 
to all church bells, and endeavored with 
fiendish skill and cunning to destroy or 
injure them ; consequently in. order to 
avert the ill the bells must be baptized, 
and thus ever after the administration 
of that most holy rite their silvery voices 
could drive all evil spirits from the 
vicinity. 

Every one has heard of the great bell 
of Moscow, cast in 1734 by the order of 
Empress Anna of Russia. It was never 
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suspended, but many years after was 
placed upon a granite pedestal and 
served as a chapel, giving a room a 
trifle over twenty-one feet high and 
twenty-two in diameter ; the weight of 
this unique building is said to be one 
hundred and ninety-three tons. 

In Moscow, in an old tower, is sus- 
pended a bell huge and immovable, and 
to pull its clapper calls for the united 
strength of twenty-four men. 

Our American bells are far outdone 
at tthe present time, if not in tone, in 
magnitude ; but, after all, dearer to our 
true American hearts than any bell of 
ancient or modern times, more precious 
than though it were of gold or silver, is 
the battered, cracked old Liberty Bell in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, the 
bell that more than a hundred years 
ago proclaimed that from henceforth we 
were a nation among nations, free and 
independent. A. L. R. 


>_-—-<- 


AaassiZ DrEAM.—It isjsaid that Agas- 
siz had been for two weeks trying to de- 
cipher the somewhat obscure impression 
of a fossil fish on the stone slab in which 
it was preserved. Weary and perplexed, 
he put his work aside at last, and tried 
to dismiss it from his mind. Shortly 
after, he waked one night persuaded that 
while asleep he had seen his fish with all 
the missing features perfectly restored. 
But when he tried to hold and make fast 
the image, it escaped him. Nevertheless, 
he went early to the Jardin des Plantes, 
thinking that on looking anew at the 
impression he should see something new 
which would put him on the track of his 
vision. In vain—the blurred record was 
as blank as ever. Thenext night hesaw 
the fish again but with no more satisfac- 
tory result. When he awoke it disap- 
peared from his memory as before. Hope- 
ing that the same experience might be 
repeated, on the third night he placed a 
pencil and paper beside his bed before 
going to sleep. Accordingly, toward 
morning the fish reappeare? in his dream, 


confusedly at first but at last with such 
distinctness that he had no longer any 
doubt as to its zcolozical character. Still 
half dreaming, in perfect darkness, he 
traced these characters on tha sheet of 
paper at the bedside. In the morning he 
was surprised to see in his nocturnal 
sketch features which he thought it im- 
possible the fossil itself should reveal. 
He hastened to the Jardin des Plantes, 
and with his drawing as a guide, suc- 
ceeded in chiseling away the surface of 
the stone under which portions of the 
fish proved to be hidden. When wholly 
exposed it corresponded with his dream 
and drawing, and he succeeded in clas- 
sifying it with ease. 
—_—___ >= 

TEMPER AND Happiness. —I have 
peeped into quiet ‘‘ parlors” where the 
carpet is clean and not old, and the fur- 
niture polished and bright, into ‘‘ rooms” 
where the chairs are neat and the floor 
carpetless ; into ‘‘ kitchens” where the 
family live and the meals are cooked and 
eaten, and the boys and girls are as blithe 
as the sparrows in the thatch overhead, 
and I see that it is not so much wealth and 
learning nor clothing, nor servants, nor 
toil, nor idleness, nor town, nor country, 
nor station, as tone and temper that 
render homes happy or wretched. ‘And 
I see, too, that in town or country, good, 
sense and God's grace make life what 
no teachers or accomplishments, oF 
means or society can make it—the open- 
ing stave of an ever lasting psalm ; the 
fair beginning of an endless existence ; 
the goodly, modest, well-proportioned 
vestibule to a temple of God’s building 
that shall never decay, wax old, or van- 
ish away. JOHN HALL, D. D. 


———— 


Go out of doors and get the air. Ah, 
if you knew what, was in the air... See 
what your robust neighbor who never 
feared to live in it, has got from it: 
strength, cheerfulness, power to con- 
vince, heartiness. and equality to each 
event. EMERSON. 
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WHAT IS PARALYSIS. 


‘O many person die from what is call- 
ed a paralytic stroke, or apoplexy 
almost interchangably, that not a little 
fear-has been awakened, and much ip- 
quiry is made for an explanation of the 
causes of what appears to be a most 
deadly disease. Using the language of 
an intelligent observer we shall endeavor 
to give some points that are of practical 
value. 

A carpenter or other mechanic, whose 
business requires him to wield a hammer, 
finds some morning that he is unable to 
raise his hammer arm, or perhaps while 
at work the man suddenly feels his arm 
become numb and weak ; it falls to his 
side, and he is no longer able to work. 
The physician to whom the man applies 
says it is ‘‘a brachial monoplegia from 
muscle tire,” which means simply that 
the man has overwrought his hammer 
arm and it needs rest. To these cases 
the very appropriate name of “‘ artisans’ 
palsy” is given. ‘‘ Writers’ Cramp,” 
on which a short article was published 
in the JoURNAL lately, is of this class. 
Again, a poor-blooded, nervously con- 
structed person, most often a woman, 
meets with a great shock or has to endure 
an unusual mental or physical effort, 
and perhaps without warning loses the 
use of some part of the body, often of the 
vocal apparatus, and is unable to speak 
above a whisper. The doctor calls it 


‘hysterical paralysis,” or ‘‘ hysterical 
aphonia,” loss of voice. Now just how 
this comes about, we fancy it would puzzle 
the most learned specialist to say. Con- 
cerning this condition, however, as well 
as the one before mentioned, this much 
is known, viz., that by appropriate treat- 
ment they recover, which is very good 
evidence that no part of the nervous 
apparatus is broken. The faith cures re- 
ported from time to time are probably, 
for the most part, cases of this kind. 

It sometimes happens that an intoxi- 
cated person will fall asleep with the head 
resting upon the arm or with the arm 
hanging over a chair back. When he 
wakes the arm is numb and is paralyzed 
—another case of ‘‘brachial monoplegia.” 
Pressure upon the trunks of the nerves 
which supply the disabled member has 
affected those nerves so that they are 
unable to perform their usual duty. The 
nerves which go out from the brain and 
spinal cord to the extremities are quite 
comparable to the wires which are 
stretched from place to place for electric 
communication, and pressure upon one 
section of those nerves produces results 
very like those which follow an inter- 
ference with the electric wire. Thecase 
just given illustrates very well a large 
number of cases of palsy from pressure, 
for pressure upon the brain or spinal 
cord, or the nerves which have their 
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exit therefrom, will produce a palsy 
whose extent will depend upon the ex- 
tent of the pressure, and whose dura- 
tion will depend upon the chances for 
removing the pressure. Pressure upon 
the nerves which supply one side of the 
face produces a very characteristic par- 
alysis, and one that causes very many 
laughable mistakes on the part of tyros 
and non-professional people by their at- 
tempts to detect the affected side. Pres- 
sure upon the brain or spinal cord may 
be due to the presence of tumors, to frac- 
tures of the skull, or to the upper bones 
of which the backbone is formed, and to 
blood clots within the skull or spinal 
canal. ‘Patients who recover from diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and some other acute 
sickness, are frequently paralyzed in 
some part. These cases generally re- 
cover by proper treatment, and itis quite 
probable that many cases would recover 
spontaneously if let alone. 

People who work in lead are liable to 
a peculiar form of paralysis, which is 
first seen, as a rule, in the muscles of the 
forearm, on account of which the patient 
is unable to extend the hand upon the 
arm. At times the whole muscular sys- 
tem is involved. Change of occupation 
and the use of remedies which will assist 
the elimination of the mineral from the 
system is the proper course for such pa- 
tients. Analogous forms of paralysis 
are caused by arsenic and quicksilver, 
probably by their action upon the nerve 
structure of the spinal cord. ‘Woorara, 
the Indian arrow-poison, will also pro- 
duce paralysis if introduced into the sys- 
tem in sufficient quantities. The para- 
lyzing effect of large doses of alcohol are 
well known. 

Certain conditions of the circulatory 
apparatus predispose to extensive and 
often incurable paralysis. Here it is 
that most cases of apoplexy occur.~ The 
arteries are elastic tubes. By age, hard 
work, care and the prolonged use of 
alcoholic drinks, these tubes lose their 
elasticity and become brittle. By some 
event which excites the flow of an un- 
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usual quantity of blood to the: brain one 
of these now inelastic tubes is broken, 
the poured-out blood settles in the ven- 
tricles and there form clots whose pres- 
ence causes speedy paralysis. 

Owing to certain systematic condi- 
tions fibrine, a substance normally sus- 
pended in the blood, sometimes lodges 
upon the flood-gates or valves of the 
heart. Presently a part of this matter 
is dislodged and washed away into the 
blood ; perchance it reaches an artery 
in the brain which will not permit it to 
pass. Then we have an ‘ embolism” 
which cuts off the blood supply from a 
part of the brain, one of the immediate 
symptons of which is palsy of the part 
of the body which receives its nerve 
supply from that portion of the brain. 
These paralyses are usually extensive, 
and are not readily distinguishable from 
those just mentioned. 

Finally, changes in the structure of 
the brain or spinal cord produce paraly- 
sis, more or less localized and varying 
in extent with the extent of nerve struc- 
ture involved. Such paralyses are es- 
pecially obstinate in those of advanced 
years, and usually produce disability in 
the legs. 

The study of this subject has led to 
the determination of certain brain centres 
as possessing special muscular control, 
so that many kinds of paralysis can be 
traced to disease or loss of function in 
definite parts of the encephalon. 


a 


WATCH THE CHILDREN’S FEET.—The 
following advice from the New York 
Evening Post is thoroughly practical, 
and deserves the attention of every 
mother: ‘‘ Life-long discomfort and sud- 
den death often come to children through 
the inattention or carelessness of parents. 
A child should never be allowed to go to 
sleep with cold feet; the thing to be 
last attended to is to see that the feet are 
dry and warm. Neglect of this has of- 
ten resulted in a dangerous attack of 
croup, diptheria, or a fatal sore throat. 
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Always on coming from school, on en- 
tering the house from a visit or errand 
in rainy or muddy or thawy weather, 
the child should remove its shoes, and 
the mother should herself ascertain 
whether the stockings are the least 
damp. If they are, they should be ta- 


ken off, the feet held before the fire 
and rubbed with the hands till perfectly 
dry, and another pair of stockings and 
another pair of shoes put on, The re- 
serve ‘shoes and stockings should be 
kept where they are good and dry, so as 
to be ready for use on a minute’s notice.” 


 .  ) 


TREATMENT FOR CATARRH. 


LTHOUGH not openly acknowl- 
edged as such catarrh is the 
characteristic, chronic disease of a large 
portion of our country. Yet, perhaps, 
it scarcely deserves the name of a di- 
sease, for in the greater number of cases, 
it is a symptom, indicative of a state of 
health. It is for this reason that medi- 
cines administered with direct reference 
to it are so powerless. A layman, who 
has suffered almost to the limit may be 
permitted to make some remarks in re- 
gard to means for combating catarrh in 
virtue of his own long experience and 
substantial recovery. 

The physicians tell us that a reduced 
state of health is the primary cause, and 
they very wisely attempt a building up 
process. Unfortunately the most per- 
fect building up does not in this case 
eradicate the disease unless the patient 
does his part. In a word the physician 
is quite powerless in the face of catarrh 
without the co-operation of the patient, 
as he would be with dyspepsia. And 
like dyspepsia, the trouble may be pre- 
vented, often modified and sometimes 
cured by attending to the laws of health, 
the system recovering by its own elas- 
ticity. 

Abandoning the theory these directions 
must be followed: The body must be 
kept warm both night and day. Cloth- 
ing must be of such quality and quantity 
that no feeling of chilliness nor even of 
coolness is felt at any time out of doors 
or in. This is especially important dur- 
ing the winter and fall. The wrists 
must be kept warm and should be pro- 
tected by ‘‘ wristlets” or ‘‘ pulse warm- 


ers.” Next attention must be paid -to 
the hands. If gloves will not protect 
them then use mittens, and if one pair 
will not answer put on more. At first 
it seems almost impossible to keep the 
hands perfectly warm; but as_ the 
catarrh diminishes, the circulation im- 
proves and less trouble is encountered. 
The foundation for chronic catarrh is 
frequently laid in childhood during 
rapid growth, by the exposure of the 
hands and feet in cold weather. Chil- 
dren have to be watched and only a 
personal examination by feeling will 
determine whether the child’s fingers 
are cold. Next tothe hands come the 
feet. To keep them warm is more diffi- 
cult ; a layer of curled hair on the bot- 
tom of the foot and inside the stocking 
is infallible. Other directions for keep- 
ing the feet warm are difficult to give. 
Some find warmth in cotton socks the 
year round and are nearly frozen when 
wearing woolen. 

The warmth of the whole body having 
been secured, some other things must 
receive attention. First of these is the 
bathing of the feet. This ought to be 
done every night with hot water and in 
a warm place. The sole and the whole 
foot should be well rubbed to remove 
scarf skin. In no case should the wash- 
ings be fewer than twice a week. The 
frequent washing of the feet is essential 
provided certain precautions, to be men- 
tioned presently, are observed. The 
whole body must also be bathed as often 
as may be convenient, for the purpose 
of keeping the pores open. In doing 
this however the greatest care must be 
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taken not to allow cold air to strike the 
skin. All exposure of the bare flesh to 
even a cool air, must be avoided. Todo 
this it is necessary to abandon the old 
New England idea of sleeping in a cold 
room. The sleeping room must be kept 
warm, and its temperature should not 
in winter nights fall below 60°. In dress- 
ing and undressing great care must be 
taken to prevent cold air from striking 
the body. The appearance of ‘‘ goose 
flesh” even for a few minutes, means 
an aggravation of the disease. In the 
sleeping room the aim should be to imi- 
tate the temperature which prevails dur- 
ing the last week in September and the 
first week in October. The ground and 
the water have then reached their maxi- 
mum temperature while the air is about 
65 or 70. This is the most healthful season 
of the whole year, a fact which is proved 
by the careful statistics of the Register 
of Vital Statistics of New York. Fewer 
deaths occur at that time in New York 
City than at any other in the whole year. 
In October and the preceding month 
the catarrhal symptoms, even in chronic 
cases, are reduced toa minimum. We 
are right, therefore, in imitating as far as 
possible the climatic condition of that 
period. To do this the sleeping room 
must be kept at a temperature not more 
then 28 degrees Fah. below that of the 
human body, which course is the stand- 
ard. The water for bathing must be of 
the same temperature. 

Children, especially the little ones, 
need careful watching when going to 


bed ; the temptation to run about half 
naked when freed from the restraints of 
clothing is a strong one which few par- 
ents can deny the pleasure of seeing.. 
The parent, if spoken to in regard to- 
such a practice, usually replies that ‘‘ we: 
always allow them to run about in this: 
way before they go to bed,” and perhaps: 
add ‘‘I always did so when a child.” 
This answer was received recently from 
a person who suffered from chronic: 
catarrh of the worst type, and whose 
children were slowly showing the: 
indications of catarrhal tendencies. 

When a proper temperature can not 
be maintained in the bedroom together 
with an abundant supply of warm, fresh. 
air, extraordinary precautions must be 
resorted to in order to guard against 
taking cold while dressing and undress- 
ing. The system needs an abundance 
of easily assimillated nourishment in or- 
der to withstand the drain of the disease 
and at the same time build it up and en- 
able it to resist ‘the trying climate of the 
Eastern and Middle States. 

These rules have been deduced by @ 
study of the conditions surrounding a 
large number of persons suffering from 
catarrhal troubles, and an observation of 
them when the disease was in its dor- 
mant and most active conditions. Most 
people will recognize these directions as 
‘* Rules against taking cold,” and if they 
have not an acute cold in the head sup- 
pose that they have escaped with immu- 
nity after having exposed themselves. 

W. E. PARTRIDGE. 
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ALCOHOL AND 


MONG the many interesting pa- 
pers of ‘‘One Hundred Years of 
Temperance,” a volume in press for the 
National Temperance Society, is one of 
great value by Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chi- 
cago, founder of the American Medical 
Association, from which we quote the 
following : 
‘*In tracing the progress of scientific 
knowledge concerning the nature and 


SCIENCE, 


effects of alcoholic drinks, we find the 
following propositions have been clearly 
and fully established, by strictly scien- 
tific investigation and experiment with- 
out the slightest regard tosocial or morak 
considerations on the part of the inves 
tigators : 

“1. That the active agent in all the 
varieties of fermented and distilled liquors: 
in use is alcohol or ethylic ether, the 
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properties of which are the same in all, 
it differing only in quantity in the dif- 
ferent liquids. 

**2. That this alcohol belongs, chem- 
ically, to the same group of hydro-car- 
bons as the different varieties of ether 
and chloroform now generally called 
zanzesthetics—in other words, it is ethylic 
ether, composed of hydrogen, oxygen 
sand carbon—and can be produced only 
by a process of fermentation in sub- 
stances containing saccharine matter. 

**3. That alcohol, wherever found, 
whether in fermented or distilled liquids, 
when taken into the human stomach is 
absorbed and enters the blood un- 
«changed, and circulates with that fluid 
through every organ and structure of 
the body, until the greater part (if not 
all) of it is eliminated through the skin, 
lungs and kidneys. 

‘*4. That while in the blood the alco- 
hol produces all the effects of a pure 
anzesthetic and sedative, directly dimin- 
ishing nerve sensibility, muscular con- 
traction and molecular movements 
throughout the system. 

“‘Tt is the diminution of nerve sensi- 
bility that renders the individual first 
light, airy and hilarious, giving the pop- 
ular idea of excitement or stimulation ; 
second, dull, hesitating, or incoherent 
in thought and speech, and unsteady or 
staggering in gait, popularly recognized 
as incipient intoxication; and, third, 
entire unconsciousness and muscular 
paralysis, constituting dead-drunken- 
ness or complete anzsthesia. The suc- 
«essive stages are developed in direct 
ratio to the quantity taken. 

“*5. That the habitual use of alco- 
holic liquids, either fermented or dis- 
tilled, by the anzsthetic effect of the al- 
«ohol on the nervous system, tends to 
create a demand for more, and conse- 
<juently moderation in the beginning 
‘very generally leads directly to excess 
sooner or later. 

**6. That alcoho: while in the blood, 
in contact with the structures of the body, 
is not appropriated as food, but by sts 


strong affinity for the albuminous con- 
stituents of the living structures it re- 
tards the natural molecular changes 
constituting nutrition and waste, and 
thereby weakens all the processes and 
functions of life. Iftaken in large quan- 
tities at once or in smaller quantities 
frequently repeated, it is capable of 
so completely paralyzing the nervous 
system and arresting molecular changes 
as to produce speedy death. In small 
quantities repeated from day to day it 
simply lessens nerve sensibility, blunts 
mental and moral perceptions, and 
slowly but surely prevents the nutrition 
of structures in such a way as to make 
the system more readily yield to almost 
all the causes of disease, and to specially 
favor the developement of either sclero- 
sis or fatty degeneration in most of the 
structures of the body, and especially in 
the liver, kidneys, heart and brain. 

“7. That it can not be taken in health 
without injury, and though, in skillful 
hands, it may be used toa very limited 
extent as a medicine, it is not necessary, 
since in the limited number of cases or 
diseased conditions in which it could be 
used with benefit there are other agents 
still more beneficial that can be substi- 
tuted for it.” 

——— 994 

LEGAL IMPORTANCE OF INJURIES TO 
THE NaILs.—In the researches made by 
Beau on the growth and development of 
the nails, he studied the semiological im- 
portance of the furrows or depressions 
which are observed in a number of dis- 
eases especially in febrile affections, and 
he called attention to the medico-legal 
importance those furrows would have in 
a case where the accused might have 
some interest in concealing the existence 
of an anterior disease, the date, duration 
and details of which could thus be estab- 
lished. The medico-legal value of those 
suggestions have lately and for the first 
time been put to practical test by Mr. 
Contagne. 

A burglary was committed during the 
night in the last’ week of October 28, and 
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owing to various traces it was evident 
that the thief had wounded one of his 
fingers. A month later three men were 
arrested on suspicion of having done the 
deed. On examination, Mr. Contagne 
found that one of these men bore marks 
on the medius finger of the right hand 
of a lesion of the nail consisting in a scar 
about midway of the nail, caused, no 
doubt by a wound on its external half 
which, while serious enough to have 
affected the connection of that organ 
with its matrix, had healed without en- 
tailing any necessity for a new nail, and 
after a time had only left a scar due to 
imperfect nutrition. During the exam- 
ination the accused evinced great uneasi- 
ness and affirmed that the scar was the 
result of a wound from a stone received 
six months prior. The fallacy of this 


explanation was, however, evident. 
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It is known {that the average growth 
of the nails on the index, the medius, 
and the annular finger is four milli- 
metres a month. 

At the second examination made on 
the 30th of December, the distance be- 
tween the lower edge of the scar and the 
lunula was found to measure eight mil- 
limetres, consequently a wound at the 
base of the nail two months earlier, the 
date of the burglary, could have caused 
the scar ; in other words, assuming the 
growth of this man’s nails to have been 
normal the scar indicated an injury re- 
ceived since, but not prior to two months. 

Three other measurements were made 
at monthly intervals, so as to prove be- 
yond a doubt that the man’s nails grew 
in a normal manner, and it became, 
thereby, possible to overthrow his entire 
system of defence.—Jour. des Sci. Med. 





COLLEGE DISADVANTAGES, 


HE University or college course 
which, according to our method of 
thought, is almost necessary to the com- 
pletion of a youth’s education is attended 
with some disadvantages. 

First, as a rulein our large institutions 
there is no recognized and enforced 
standard of purity and excellence of 
behavior ; no concentrated efforts to 
guard students from contaminating and 
roughening influences; these may be 
considered impracticable while the facili- 
ties for intellectual instruction are ex- 
tended and the courses of study in them- 
selves approved. 

The main disadvantages are chargable 
partly to the vast number of youth to- 
gether; the sons of a thousand homes 
are thrown together, away from the re- 
straint of loving care. Each youth has, 
i® his individual home, probably been 
the object of watchful affection, there 
crowded promiscuously they rely on 
their own and each other’s resources for 
entertainment when off duty. 

Among the most approved recrea- 
tions are athletics, which are too often 


struggles of physical strength, cane 
fights, book fights, rushes, foot-ball and 
base ball. The games are the chief 
topics of conversation. They are re- 
ported with much comment by the press 
of the country, until it has become a 
question of vital importance with those 
who have sons to educate whether there 
can not be a separation between mental 
culture and violent athletics in college 
life ; an improvement in or division of 
them. 

We all realize the necessity of bodily 
exercise and recreation, but games cease 
to be recreative when they result in 
physical abuse. Ilazing, crushing, pull- 
ing and knocking may be toughening 
to constitutions that can endure them, 
but they are debilitating to mental and 
moral faculties, consequently not what 
we desire as part of a college course. 

The foot-ball teams of the various in- 
stitutions fare worst, and their members 
may be usually recognized by their 
mained condition, scratched and bruised 
faces, broken fingers and kicked heads ; 
to say nothing of the more disastrous 
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results of the popular match ‘games, 
when disabled men are not unfrequently 
carried from the field. No harm what- 
ever is intended by the players to their 
fellows, [but in their rush for the ball 
they lose sight of all else and injure 
each other promiscuously. 

As a plea for the lax discipline in this 
respect at colleges it is argued that the 
students are often over age and would 
not brook control. In reply I would 
say, the men who are prepared for and 
sufficiently ambitious to desire higher 
education are usually gentlemen. It is 
because of the vast number together, 
the disadvantages on entrance and the 
lack of opportunity to develop individ- 
ual manliness that they often err. If 
the Freshmen, instead of being treated 


as interlopers, were courteously wel- 
comed by the older students and their 
interests better protected by the faculty, 
their position would be more pleasant 
and uplifting. Their better feelings be- 
ing drawn out, they in turn would be 
quick to respond to courtesy and extend 
it down the line to the next new comers. 

Our country needs the refreshment 
of stronger and purer moral forces, and 
where may we look hopefully but to the 
out-put of our Universities and colleges 
for a response to the demand. Our 
learned men should be our good men. 
The leisure hours and powers of youth 
should be justly, healthfully and profit- 
ably employed if we would obtain the 
fullest, best and happiest results. 

MRS, 8, L, OBERHOLTZER. 





DONT 


ISTEN, girls, just a few minutes, 
listen to the list of penalties you 
must pay if you adopt the incoming 


fashions of long, tightly-laced waists. 
What a hideous resurrection from ‘the 
dark ages” this winter’s fashion plates 
are with their attenuated waspish bodies. 
Those ladies who have been timidly, but 
with great joy, learning the blessedness 
of easy fitting clothes during the past 
ten years will not be tempted back into 
the thraldom of “ strait-jackets” again, 
but the girls—will they have the stamina 
to say—‘‘ no” to the edict of the soulless 
monster, fashion ? 

Don’t deform your beautiful bodies by 
such suicidal folly. There is just so 
many pounds avoirdupois of your body, 
if you squeeze the waist, your wrists, 
ankles, neck and abdomen will be en- 
larged, and the beautiful outlines of na- 
ture’s moulding will be destroyed. The 
face will lose the power of growing beau- 
tiful even up to the winter, which may 
prove summer, of old age. The exqui- 
site taste, the completeness of many 
pleasures is sacrificed, never again to live, 
by blind obedience to the barbarous 
fashion. 


DO TT. 


To the eyes of the artist, the poet, the 
physician, these mandates issued through 
the pages of the fashion journals 
are suggestive of torturing cruelties, that 
equal the tales of the Inquisition, and the 
suffering will reach out with skeleton 
fingers beyond the silly girl ;votary—be- 
yond her bridal to her motherhood, to 
strangle her pretty babes, and leave her 
with bitter memories, invalidism and 
loneliness. 

It is a very cruel thing when years of 
preaching and patience have won women 
to strive for a better womanhood, that the 
girls must be assailed by a revival of the 
torturing stays. There is this hope to 
buoy up the brave ones, artistic tastes 
have grown so rapidly and are so strong- 
ly indorsed in all our homes, Dame 
fashion may find her angular hour- 
glasses, square shoulders, and hectic 
patched pallor quite ignored. 

Don’t follow her lead in this, girls 
don’t do it—the plates look horrible now, 
but remember the old rhyme about vice, 
and be very careful that you are not led 
into bemg embraced by this insatiable 
monster. 

A LADY PHYSICIAN, 
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Life Duration of Microbes.—M. 
Duclaux has writen a paper on the duration 
of life of the germs of microbes. He has 
studied some organisms preserved since the 
first researches of M. Pasteur, in 1859, under 
the most varied conditions—in various 
tiquids, sheltered from or in contact with the 
air, also dry, in darkness or in light. The 
germs sheltered from the air and in liquids 
slightly alkaline show the greatest vitality. 
Out of sixteen flasks in these conditions 
tifteen have shown fertile germs after twenty- 
three or twenty-four years. The limit of 
jife under these conditions is not known; 
put it must be added that they are rarely 
realized in nature. In all the flasks where- 
in the liquid had an acid or a strongly alka- 
nne reaction the germs had perished. The 
species which showed most resistance are : 
Among the mucedines, aspergillus niger ; 
among the micrococci, wrococcus vivax; 
among the bacilli, tyrothriz tenuis, tenuior, 
tenuissmus, and filiformis. These species, 
at the same time, resist most the action of 
heat. The spores of many can support a 
temperature of 110° to 115° C. without per- 
ishing. In the adult state these same spe- 
cies are less resisting, both as to time and 
heat. In the liquid exposed to the air the 
resistance is observably inferior. Bacilli and 
yeast are still more resisting than micrococci. 
Further, the germs weaken rapidly in these 
conditions. It is known that M. Pasteur 
utilized this action of the air in order to ob- 
tain the attenuation and transformation in 
vaccine of many. formidable, pathogenic 
microbes. But it is when dry in the air, 
and especially exposed to the sun, that the 
life of germs is much shorter. The asper- 
gillus niger of M. Raulin was alive (in the 
spore condition) after being twenty-two 
years ina liquid sheltered from the air, but 
has always been found dead after being kept 
three years in a closed tube, dry, and in the 
dark. The tyrothriz filiformis, whose resist- 
ance in a liquid sheltered from the air is not 
less, perishes after thirty-five days’ exposure 
to the sun. ‘This testifies,” says M. Duclaux, 
‘* to the special action of sunlight ; 
and the old physicians had ground for re- 
garding the rays of the sun as powerful hy- 
gienic age nts. 


A Woman in Iron Machinery.— 
An account is given of the introduction in- 


to England by Mme. De Long of her metal 
cutting machinery, which has for some time 
been in successful use in France. She has 
now it appears, perfected some ingenious 
machinery,worked by steam power, which 
cut with the utmost precision the hardest. 
and softest metals, in any design, so that by 
it can be produced a gold lace pin or a steel 
castle portcullis from the solid metal, with- 
out any moulding or filing. This unique in- 
dustry is divided into four general branches. 
The first is a production of gates, doors, 
balcony fronts, and other architectural me- 
tal work without casting—plates of brass 
a foot thick being thus cut into lattice work 
at a single operation; a second branch is 
the making of lattice metal work filed in 
with glass, to supersede the ordinary leaden 
frames for church and other ornamental 
windows; the third branch comprises the 
inlaying of plush and ebony jewel cases, 
cabinets, etc., with red and yellow copper, 
steel, and other metals; and the fourth for 
the working of picture frames. baskets, 
crests, etc, out of the solid metals fully fin- 
ished. 


Farming on High Priced Land. 
—A correspondent of the V. Y. Times, 
makes a very favorable calculation on this 
much discussed topic: Some farmers are 
much concerned about the high price of 
land, and are expressing the belief—whether 
they have it or not—that it it can not pay 
to farm on land worth $100 or $200 an acre. 
Let us see. It is quite possible to zrow 80 
bushels of corn or 30 bushels of wheat per 
acre in average years. Within 100 miles of 
a shipping port corn is worth 45 cents a 
bushel and wheat is worth 90 cents. To get 
land for $20 to $40 per acre a farmer must 
go very far from shipping ports and where 
he can only get 20 cents a bushel for corn 
and 40 for wheat. The difference in value 
supposing the crops to be equal,will amount 
to $20 on the acre of corn and 15 on the 
wheat. This difference will pay 5 per cent, 
on $400 per acre in the one case and $300 on 
the other. It certainly seems as if the high 
priced farms had the advantage over the 
cheaper ones, and when it comes to selling 
bulkier crops or live stock the advantage is 
all the greater. To make farming on high 
priced land pay, then, all that is necessary 
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isto farm high and raise as large crops as 
the land possibly can be made to do. If 
the owner of a 100-acre farm worth $20,000 
were to sell his property for cash he could 
not possibly invest his money nearly so well 
as it was in the farm, for the interest at five 
per cent, on the capital would not begin to 
provide‘him with house, provisions, com- 
forts, and luxuries which he enjoyed on the 
farm, but never took any account of in his 
bookkeeping. 


Concerning the Venvuus Circula- 
tion in the Fingers.—The separate 
injection of minute venous radicals is a 
matter of difficulty, owing to the resistance 
offered bythe valves. M. Bouceret adopts 
the following method: The part to be in- 
jected is kept ina warm bath. 104° to 113° 
Fah., for five or six hours. The arteries are 
then injected with a colorless fluid; as soon 
as the subcutaneous veins appear to be well 
defined, but before they are distended, the 
injection is stopped. A canula is inserted 
by means of a trocar into the largest of the 
superficial veins. A simultaneous injec- 
tion is next made of the artery with red 
fluid, and of the vein with blue fluid. Each 
fluid penetrates to the capillaries, and the 
color of the partis pretty much that which is 
seen in life. It is supposed that the colorless 
fluid either makes the valves of the veins in- 
competent by distention, or else that it 
actually forces the valves against the sides of 
the vessels. This method ‘has brought to 
light what appears to bea discovery, which 
is no less than the existence of a special 
collateral circulation in the fingers perfectly 
distinct from that which nourishes the tis- 
sues. The branches which are given off 
from the collateral arteries are very few and 
thin, so that the trunk vessels are hardly re- 
duced in size where they terminate in an 
arch at about the middle of the palmar as- 
pect of the last phalanx. From the arch 
many arterial tufts are given off, and divide 
in the pulp of the finger. These vessels have 
no vene comites. 
like the glomeruli of the kidney. They are 
found in abundance about the arch before 
mentioned and under the upper two-thirds 
of the nail, as well as overthe thenar and 
hypothenar eminences. The ordinary mode 
of vascularization is found side by side with 
this special form. The large size of the 
digital vessels at their termination is in great 
contrast with the comparatively slight nu- 
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tritive wants of these parts, and M. Bouce- 
ret believes that the object of the special 
kind of circulation is to afford more nourish- 
ment and warmth: but there seems more 
probability in M. Poirer’s suggestion that it 
is related to the exquisite sensibility of the 
localities concerned.— Lancet 


Singular Effect of Type Setting. 
—An eminent French physician says that 
the handling of types has the tendency to 
destroy the powers of maternity in woman, 
for which reason he objects to their employ- 
ment in printing offices and type foundries. 
Dr. R. Ludlum, who stands in the front 
rank cf his profession, confirms the assertion 
and cites cases to prove it. If this theory 
be well founded, it will prove a serious ob- 
jection to women becoming compositors. 
We can scarcely help thinking that such an 
opinion, whatever its authority, savors a lit- 
tle too much of dogmatism, for granting it 
we will be compelled to admit that there 
are other lines of employment favored by 
women of equally pernicious tendency. 


Prevention of Fires.—The dia- 
gram herewith presented will doubtless 
prove an interesting and in some aspects 
a startling study. ‘It is always some 
other person who was careless” said an old 
insurance agent when relating some of his 
experiences in investigating causes. An in- 
spection of this diagram shows, that, put- 
ting aside the lawless incendiary and one or 
two natural causes against which it is almost 
impossible to be always guarded, the largest 
proportion of the remaining causes may be 
classed as preventable. If the great public 
can be educated in the methods of prevent- 
ing fires to a degree that will release us from 
the perpetually haunting spectre of the fire 
fiend, a good work will have been accom- 
plished. 

Incendiarism covers much ground, it is an 
ugly word and perhaps does not so frequent- 
ly refer to the maliciously revengful, the 
idiotic or maniacal as to the avaricious house- 
holder who is ‘‘ overinsured ” and is there- 
by led into, if he has not with forethought 
prepared the way for temptation. Defective 
flues are largely chargeable with unpleasant 
experiences. All householders and builders 
should insists on the “stitch in time” 
principle and have their flues as carefully 
constructed on the inner surface as though 
they were to be put on exhibition, plaster- 
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ed flues are objectionable as the plastering 
scales off leaving the bricks exposed. The 
best flue is built of selected bricks laid evenly 
in good mortar and pointed inside. Care- 
lessness with matches is so common that 
one who is careful with them is set down as 
‘* cranky ” only metal match boxes should be 
used both for burned and unburned matches. 

Phosphorus is a dainty to mice and the 
access to the match-box, by those meddle- 


and his pocket money that he consumes, but 
his demoralized sensibilities render him so 
careless that he is proving himself a verita- 
ble and dangerous fire-brand. 

Lamp explosions generally occur with 
low grade oils, but they are largely traceable 
to gross carelessness and foolhardiness in 
the way of filling while lighted, useing the 
can near to flames, allowing the oil to run 
low in the lamp, or the burner to become 
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some pests, should be carefully guarded 
against, the safest matches for household 
use are those that can only be ignited on 
the accompanying box, for stores and large 
establishments, unless the gas jets are con- 
trolled electrically, the safest plan is to 
have a perpetual burner in some conven- 
ient place and from that, light other burners 
by tapers. The smoker, particularly the 
cigarette smoker, is responsible for many 
losses and fatalities, it is not alone his health 


foul. Sawdust spittoons have doomed many 
domiciles, as also have sweepings, soiled 
flannels heaped in a close corner, painters’ 
overalls pitched under the stairs, greasy 
waste and accumulated papers. Spontan- 
eous combustion of animal and vegetable oils 
in contact with animal and vegetable fibre 
is of every day occurence, and is wholly 
preventable by care. The unguarded, rust- 
eaten stove-pipe is a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of the fire-fiend. See well to your 
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stoves that the pipes are clean, strong and 
separated from the woodwork by air cham- 
bered collars. Ashes should be taken up 
into metal cans, and never should be allow- 
ed to accumulate in cellars or areas. Gas 
jets should be so placed that they can not 
be swung against the wall and it is always 
wise to protect them by globes or wire 
screens; a jet 18 inches from a ceiling is 
unsafe unless protected by a metal shield, 
with an air chamber back of it. 

Explosions of volatile oils, varnishes etc., 
are usually caused by ignition of the gas 
arising from them at ordinary temperature; 
heat or open lights should be excluded from 
rooms where such materials are kept, and 
clean, dry sand should be used to absorb the 
drippings, thus avoiding liability to spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Self-oiling bearings, the use of high grade 
oils, strict attention to cleanliness, with the 
shafting kept true and in line will prevent 
disasters from the friction of machinery. 
Where furnaces are in use, a solid foundation 
and ample front to the ash pit are of great 
importance. Before useing the furnace, after 
a summer’s idleness, a competent person 
should examine it in every part, the fee will 
be a good investment and practical econ- 
omy. Oil stoves are exceedingly objection- 
able to insurance companies, and certainly 
they are ‘‘ gruesome things” scarcely safer 
than the servant who uses the oil-can to 
kindle the fire, and sometimes makes a short 
cut to another land, becoming mistress 
instead of maid, by compelling the family 
to go with her. The danger arising from 
carelessly laid steam pipes is beginning to 
be realized, and owners as well as tenants 
are looking none too soon into the subject of 
the best methods of laying, and protecting 
these very necessary adjuncts of city life 
and traffic.* 


Washing.— Young housekeepers will 
be interested in the following unusually ex- 
plicit directions from The Cook :—Washing 
is so common a thing that one might read- 
ily suppose every housewife familiar with 
the mysteries of it. And so they frequently 
are so far, at least, as enables them to make 
things look clean, but how few can combine 
this cleansing process with the preservation 
of the articles which are washed. Almost 


* We are indebted to the Home Fire Insurance 
Company of New York for the use of the diagram 
accompanying the above article.—Ep. 


invariably the same system is used in wash- 
ing articles of every description. I have 
been told by a gentleman who has had much 
experience in hiring help for the laundry 
in hotels that it is exceedingly difficult to 
get good laundresses, even there, where 
there is not so great a variety of washing to 
be done as in private families. 

In washing plain, white clothes a few gen- 
eral rules will suffice. First—Never put 
your clothes to soak the night before wash- 
day, unless you use warm water and soap 
them well. It is not necessary to soak them 
atall. For washing, prepare a tub of warm 
water with a little soda,which is not at all 
injurious to the clothes if used in reasonably 
small quantities. If there are spots on any 
article, wet them first in cold water, then 
take each article separately, and put it into 
the warm water, soaping well all parts that 
are ‘much soiled. When your tub is well 
filled, push the clothes back and add hot 
water, but be careful not to put it on the 
clothes, or you will be likely to scald the 
dirt into them. Wash them twice before 
boiling, and rinse thoroughly after. The 
washerwomen of Belgium and Holland, so 
proverbially effective in their work, -use bor- 
ax instead of soda; it saves soap, softens the 
hardest water, and does not in the least in- 
jure the texture of the linen. Colored mus- 
lins or lawns must be washed one by one in 
cold water. If they are very dirty the 
water may be lukewarm, but nomore. But, 
above all, be careful not to use the small- 
est particle of soda. The best soap for arti- 
cles of this material is the common yellow. 
A small piece of alum should be boiled in 
the water in which the lather is made. The 
soap should not be allowed to remain any 
time in the linen, but the articles washed 
should be rinsed immediately after washing, 
and hung out to dry. Leave all articles be- 
side the tub, washing’each separately. They 
must be ironed as soon as they dry, and not 
allowed to remain damp over night nor be 
sprinkled. Do not iron with hot irons. 
Pink and green tints may withstand the 
washing, but will be likely to change color 
as soon asa hot iron is put upon them. 


Color of Eyes and Marriage.— 
Some curious researches have recently been 
undertaken by Swiss and Swedish physi- 
cians on the color of the eyes, but without 
any apparent practical purpose. For con- 
venience, all eyes were divided into blue or 
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brown, the various shades of grey eyes be- 
ing classified according to the prominence 
of blue or brown in their color. Some of 
the conclusions drawn from a great many 
observations are these: That women with 
brown eyes have better prospect of marriage 
than those with blue ; that the average 
number of children is greater with parents 
whose eyes are dissimilar. In children, both 
of whose parents have blue eyes ninety- 
three per cent, inherit blue eyes; but in 
children both of whose parents have brown 
eyes only eighty per cent, have brown eyes. 
The above results were reached in Switzer- 
land. In Sweden, the discoveries were not 
quite the same. The women with brown eyes 
are more numerous there than the men with 
brown eyes, but brown eyes are apparently 
increasing there, as in Switzerland. 


Eggs in Winter.—In the days of our 
boyhood, which was sixty years ago, we 
had the care of a number of hens, and at 
that time, we never expected and seldom 
had any eggs from them in winter. This 
was owing to a want of knowledge, in re- 
gard to the way to feed and take care of 
them. We have kept hens since and they 
have produced eggs in winter as well as in 
spring and summer, although the number 
has been less in cold, than in warm weather. 
But there are persons who have studied the 
egg-producing question so closely and have 
learned the secret of careing for fowls in 
winter, so well, that they obtain as many 
eggs from them in cold weather as in sum- 
mer. Mr. A. T. Weston, a resident of 
Westfield, Mass. has kept fifty hens during 
the past year and they have up to Feb. 28, 
1886, produced twenty-five eggs per day. 
He had more eggs in two winter months 
thanin any other two months of the year. 
He had ho artificial heat in his hen-house, 
feeds with wheat bran mixed with boiled 
potatoes, well warmed in the morning, a 
mixture of wheat, oats, cracked corn, with 
a little meat at noon and night. 

P. 8, BUELL. 


The March Meeting of the 
Academy of Anthropology.—Was 
held at the house of the President, Dr. E. P. 
‘Thwing, Brooklyn, New York. In be- 
half of the Committee of Instruction, Dr. 
Thwing reported Monday evening classes 
and also an Emergency class. For these 
thirty students were by vote received un- 


der the charge of the Academy. The Rev. 
and Mrs. Thomas Douglass, were elected 
members. <A critique on John Fisk’s, 
“Destiny of Man,” by Dr. H. 8. Drayton, 
Secretary, was read and received close at- 
tention. Prof. Round, secretary of the 
National Prison Association, sent a letter 
embodying several points of interest relat- 
ing to his visit to the late Anthropological 
Congress at Rome. The Congress he wrote, 
was composed of 2384 delegates and lasted 
ten days. Eighty of the delegates were sent 
by various governments and were denomi- 
nated official. The sessions were held in 
the rooms of the new Academy-of Fine Arts 
in Rome, under the patronage of the King 
of Italy, who attended in person several 
times. The arrangements had been perfect- 
ed by the International Prison Association. 
Among the principal attractions was a col- 
lection comprising the skulls of 700 crimin- 
als, the brains of 150, the photographs of over 
8,000, and the autographs, mechanical prod- 
ucts and ingenious contrivances of many 
others. The discussions at the Congress all 
appeared to unite on the apparent necessity 
of reform in the manner of conducting 
penal institutions throughout the world. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, introduced the sub- 
ject of the evening’s discussion, ‘‘ The 
Laws and limitations of Heredity.” ‘‘ The 
chief thought in respect to heredity,” said 
the Professor, ‘‘ should be to improve the 
human race and elevate the plane of life. 
Even among savage and barbarous tribes 
there springs up occasionally a character 
highly endowed, without a peer in his na- 
tion. If a race of people are unskilled in 
mechanism and other blessings of civiliza- 
tion, that race can be elevated by training 
and culture, so that their children will be 
born with an improved tendency toward a 
higher mode of life. We cultivate horses 
toward strength; we cultivate im the direc- 
tion of speed, and culture has brought the 
time down below two minutes and ten sec- 
onds. In mechanical regions the standard 
of mechanism constantly improves until the 
people become widely known for skill. In 
regions where scholarship prevails there is 
an increase of tendency to scholarship tull 
children are ‘ born with a book in their 
hand’ if not with a gold spoon in their 
mouth. A people situated where war is 
constantly imminent, if not raging, will, 
from generation to generation, increase in 
their warlike spirit.. The African at home 
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has little tendency to ingenuity or acquisi- 
tion. The Southern slave after a few gen- 
erations becomes more ingenious and me- 
chanical and more disposed toward proper- 
ty; but his free brothers in the North is 
still more strongly devcloped in these traits. 
And, as a matter of fact, the white children 
in the Southern country who have been 
educated and trained during and since the 
war are more strongly marked in the quali- 
ties of ingenuity, the desire for acquisition 
and the tendency to secretiveness than their 
parents and grandparents, and the change 
in brain development is so great as to be 
noticeable. A child born in a family of given 
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ALREADY DISCOVERED. 


In an address made by a Georgia phy- 
sician at a meeting of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of that state, it was announced 





that the ‘‘ physiological condition of suc- 
cess in life depends mainly upon a vig- 
orous, healthy action of the brain and 
nervous system.” With this proposition 
no one conversant with the general 
average of human activity will be likely 
to find fault. In another place the 
speaker expressed the belief that much 
would be accomplished “‘ could we dis- 
cover the ways in which the brain capac- 
ity is increased and lowered.” 
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characteristics may be improved in charac- 
ter and power or depressed and debased ac- 
cording to the surroundings of the parents 
previous to the birth. Ina given family a 
child will be born a tyrant ora shylock, or 
a poet, a crank or a debauchee, as a result of 
an incidental condition on the part of the 
parents, and if we could read the early his- 
tory of the father of the ‘ prodigal son’ and of 
his brother who behaved himslf, we might 
learn the cause of the difference. 

In the discussion that followed much in- 
terest was shown. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
8.8. Gay, M. D., the Rev. W. H. Inger- 
soll, and others taking part. 


It seems to us that we have here an 
intimation that challenges the neurolog- 
ical learning of the time and imparts a 
want of practical information concerning 
a most important subject to physiologists 
generally. If the learned doctor can for- 
mulate the conditions of ‘‘a vigorous, 
healthy action of the brain,” should he 
not to some extent be able to define how 
brain capacity may be increased or low- 
ered? Are there not laws of growth, 
nutrition, hygiene fairly ascertained that 
can be applied to a given case and their 
effects be confidently expected? What 
mean the numerous treatises that come 
from the press with names like those of 
Maudsley, Bennett, Bain, Galton, Corn- 
ing, Horne“Tuke, etc., if there are no ac- 
cepted principles on which methods for 
the care, recuperative training and in- 
vigoration of the brain and nervous 
system can be based? Surely it must be 
that the Georgia Medical Association has 
among its members gentlemen who could 
have answered Dr. Searcy’s appeal for 
information with regard to ways in 
which brain capacity may be increased 
and lowered. As for lowering it one has 
only to look around him to see a bun- 
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dred influences at work that tend to 
Society tol- 
erates a long list of weakening and cor- 
rupting agents, and there are specialists 


lower mental capability. 


who claim much ability in the way of 
correcting bad, mental as well as phys- 
ical habits, deal in ‘‘ psychological medi- 
cine,” and offer for a consideration to 
restore broken down and exhausted 
nervous systems. 

We are quite sure that any one of the 
students who attended the late session 
of the Phrenological Institute could in- 
dicate clearly ways in which brain ca- 
pacity may be increased, in other words 
how a man of average cerebral develop- 
ment may train his faculties and enlarge 
The one-sided 
men eminent in some one department of 


their sphere of action. 


art or science or philosophy, are as a 
rule men especially endowed in one class 
of faculties, and who have trained or 
exercised those faculties while others 
necessary to harmony or balance of or- 
ganization have been neglected. Such 
men are the product of ignorant or mis- 
taken methods of education, and the 
teacher or observer who adds to his 
experience a knowledge of the phreno- 
logical system clearly understands the 
unhappy effect of attempts to train 
germinal faculties whose relation to 
physical function is entirely unknown 
to the teacher. It is to be regretted that 
so many of the learned entertain an in- 
veterate prejudice against the theory of 
brain centres and localized faculties, not- 
withstanding its array of evidence, and 


turn their faces rigidly away from an 
inquiry into a system that would furnish 
them most valuable truths for practical 
use, aside from its doctrine of a complex 
brain. 


STORE MEDICINE VS. THE DOCTOR. 

THE rapid growth of the ‘* patent medi- 
cine” trade in this country is amazing, 
and in contemplating it we are led to 
the emphatic conclusion that people at 
large prefer ready-made drug mixtures 
to the personal advice of physicians, 
and if strong efforts should be made by 
some of the more intluential practition- 
ers in New York, Pennsylvania and 
other states, to check by legislation the 
rapid advancement of medicine manu- 
facture they are but the natural expres- 
sion of men who are thrown,upon their 
defense. We can not say that our sym- 
pathies are altogether with the doctors 
who condemn the druggists for their 
wholesale operations in patent physic ; 
we think that the people should be pro- 
tected against harm in this matter just: 
as they should be protected from liability 
to injury by railway trains by the build- 
ing of proper barriers along the line of 
the railway and setting watchmen at the 
crossings ; but any one who looks into 
the medicine subject finds himself soon 
at a loss. How to discriminate fairly 
between the useful and the injurious 
sorts requires a degree of knowledge 
and impartiality that is not to be looked 
for in a legislative committee, and still 
less in a delegation representing one 
class of physicians, and those who give 
the most physic at that. 

The matter is complicated much by 
the fact that hundreds of the prepared 
‘*remedies ” bear testimonials purport— 
ing to come from high authority; 
names that are set conspicuously in the- 
faculty lists of well-known medical 
schools. Hundreds of the’manufactur- 
ers refer to Dr. this and Dr. that as hav- 
supplied a favorite prescription from 
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which the much lauded compound is 
prepared. And it is becoming common 
for well-known medicine makers to 
publish the ingredients of mixtures on 
the wrapper, so that those who buy it 
may, if they please, puzzle over the semi- 
Latin terms and antiquated signs that 
distinguish prescription writing. 

Dr. Cobleigh says in the Cincinnati 
Medical News : 

““Tt has reached a point that each 
manufacturing chemist thinks he must 
concoct and introduce something pecul- 
iarly his own to give him reputation and 
trade. All are seeking a monopoly of 
some proprietary nostrum which must 
yield a golden harvest of shekels. The 
only difference between most of these 
and the makers of regular patent medi- 
cines is one of degree—the latter adver- 
tise among the laity and administer their 
remedies direct; the former advertise 
among the profession and dose their pa- 
trons by proxy through our mediation.” 

In this age of differentiation the busi- 
ness of the pharmacist is quite separate 
from that of the doctor, and he who pre- 
scribes drugs must depend upon the 
chemist. The ever-widening fields of 
physiology, pathology and therapeutics 
demand all the medical student’s time, 
and he is compelled to give but scant at- 
tention to the chemistry of the drugs he 
may expect to use. The manufacturer 
may adulterate and vitiate the most val- 
uable and trusted articles and the doctor 
be none the wiser, or if he discovers it is 
powerless to prevent. This fact is not 
unknown to the public and tends to 
weaken confidence in a doctor’s treat- 
ment. 

We doubt not that most sensible peo- 
ple when really ill ask the advice of a 


physician, knowing that a trained man, 


whatever his school, knows more about 


sickness and disease than they do, and 
will do what he can for their relief. But 
the great mass of people are not very 
wise in things concerning themselves, 
especially when ‘‘alittle out of sorts” 
through indigestion,'and so resort to the 
handy mixture that promises an infalli- 
ble cure. 

Another point we will briefly allude 
to. Some patent medicine venders are 
doing a little good in the way of awak- 
ening popular attention to hygienic pro- 
cesses. Therules for diet and living that 
are printed on the wrappers of thousands 
of ‘‘Cures” for catarrh, rheumatism, 
palpitation of the heart, neuralgia, back- 
ache, etc. are the real remedies, and 
should receive the credit for the cures 
that are wrought, and if ‘‘ doctors” are 
multiplying far beyond the need of the 
community, we think that their best 
way to fight the manufacturers of and — 
dealers in patent medicine would be to 
instruct the people in the facts of physi- 
ology and hygiene and so prove that the 
compositions of the wholesale druggist 
are for the most part worse than useless. 


>_-— 
INFECTED OR SEPTIC MEDICINES. 
RELATED to the above, and a fact that 








should compel people who are given to 
the use of ready-made mixtures is this : 
Recent microscopic investigation has 
shown that saline and acid solutions, tinc- 
tures, extracts, infusions and decoctions 
are fertile soil for the growth of a var- 
iety of plants. Probably nearly every 
thing in the way of liquid preparations 
standing in their wrappers on the drug- 
gists’ shelves, and the tinctures, extracts, 
etc., that are not fresh will show vegeta- 
tions under a moderately strong glass. 
These plants flourish at the expense of 
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any medicinal virtue that the mixture 
may be supposed to contain, and in them- 
selves are tonic or poisonous elements, 
producing in many cases serious distur- 
bances of the mucous membrane and 
often changing the diseases for which 
they are swallowed into something 
worse. 

The reader who is skeptical with re- 
gard to the bacilli or bacteria theory 
may pooh-pooh what we say, but we 
only ask him to test the matter by the 
examination of some favorite mixture 
like one of the so-called nutritive tonics— 
a hypophosphitic syrup for instance that 
has been in use a short time. The con- 
venient cough-syrup found in so many 
closets ready for administration to the 
children often fails of the expected effect 
and produces vomiting and diarrhea, 
owing to the development of plant life. 

So serious is this matter of infected 
medicinal solutions that a physician 
who has given it careful attention de- 
clares it to be ‘‘ a great commercial mis- 
fortune,” thinking doubtless of the loss 
it would occasion the pharmacists and 
general druggists did the public know 
it, and he predicts that a great change 
in the methods of prescribing is neces- 
sary, for the reason we have just given, 
and because every advance made by 
therapeutics discredits the use of the old 
and common forms of medicine, ‘‘ the 
tinctures, infusions, decoctions, extracts, 
etc.,as at present mdiscriminately pre- 
scribed.” 

If anything should weaken the confi- 
dence of the masses in medicaments it 
must be such an attitude on the part of 
physicians, and the sooner the truth is 
fairly told to the world the better for 
both sides. 


A SIDE REVERIE. 

ONCE in a while there comes a short 
note in ,Janguage of this character : 
‘**Don’t want your magazine. Have no 
use for it,” and we feel hurt. Our Ap- 
probative sense is delicate, and perhaps 
the brain centre where it lies has consid- 
erable extension, and to have it rasped in 
this brusque fashion seems quite un- 
canny. Now when a subscriber wants 
to shake us off and he writes a letter of 
four pages detailing reasons for his ac- 
tion, we read all that he has to say, and 
read it attentively, and feel right kindly 
disposed toward him, and even sorry 
that he has been at such pains to hunt 
around fora plausible pretext. Of course, 
there is no compulsion about this reason 
business ; we do not expect that every 
man of the few men subscribers who 
drop out of our list at the end of the 
year shall pen a laborious communica- 
tion on the subject of why he does not 
want the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, etc. 
We should not like to be compelled to do 
such a thing any more than Jack Fall- 
staff did, even if ‘‘ reasons were as plenty 
as blackberries,” and we can well under- 
stand Fallstaff’s position in that celebra- 
ted case, and think it very like the posi- 
tion of most of the Phrenological sub- 
scribers who decline its further visits. 

We have heard of a good man—a gen- 
uine philanthropist of a periodical taker 
—who has his name on the books of 
twenty-two or twenty-three different 
magazines and papers. He does not 
read half of them ; has not the time, yet 
can not order any stopped because he 
would not hurt the feelings of the edit- 
ors. There’sa man worthy of your pro- 
foundest esteem and most faithful imita- 
tion, kind readers! Just think of what 
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a prodigious subscription list the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL would run were its readers 
generally of this laudable type ! With 
our maturity of nearly fifty years we 
should require more room for books and 
clerks than all the five stories of 753 
Broadway could furnish, and Le Petit 
Journal Pour Rire or The Century or 
Harper’s New Monthly would not ap- 
proach our circulation. 

But we forget that there is one im- 
mortal name on our books, a name that 
out-ranks in sublimity that of the hero 
of twenty-three subscriptions, and now 





troubles” come though it may in the 
occasional shape of a missive such as we 
quoted at the beginning. Ten years or 
so ago, a man ordered us to put him 
down for a hundred years, sending the 
amount in full to cover this extraordi- 
nary subscription. What an expression 
of confidence in the use and permanence 
Readers, old and 


young, the case is yours, as the lawyers 


of our Monthly! 


say to the jury, and after the example 
of many an upright judge we charge 
you to be profited by so noble an exam- 
ple, and never to say that you ‘‘don’t 











that it occurs to our sad reflections we want,” or ‘‘can’t use” the PHRENO- 
are cheered and buoyed up, and feel LOGICAL JOURNAL. 
ready to ‘“‘take arms against any sea of 
{ur ffentorial Pure 
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Io {ju ff orrespondents. 

Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our contrisutTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. 


A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ty at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETCRN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal qnd private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 





VAcILLATION OF Minp.—S. J. M.—One 
with an active nature and but little tendency 
to steady application finds it difficult to fix 
the attention on a subject that requires 
more than average thought and study for its 
comprehension. It is so easy too for sucha 
phase of character to become more and 
more changeable, and finally from habit to 
be unfitted for work that demands settled 
and continuous effort. To such persons we 
say that they have much labor before them, 
to effect a desirable mental change, but if 
they will put themselves in such relations 
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as will the least excite or distract, will keep 
out of the channels where temptations thrust 
themselves in one’s very face, and resolutely 
set to work in one line of employment, they 
may hope to improve their mental tone. It 
would be well for such persons to devote 
an hour or twoeach day to some study, 
say of ascience or some department of lit- 
erature—a language is a good thing, and 
persistently continue at it, a habit can be 
formed in this way that will be healthful in 
its effect. 


Wantep a Soorery.—J. D. M—. Why not 
try to organize a Literary and Social Club, 
for the discussion of general topics and for 
the formation of a library and reading- 
room. You might arrange for the purpose 
a series of entertainments, have lectures, 
readings, some music, etc., to get the thing 
started. A few of the like-minded could 
form a reading or conversation club, and 
make a beginning in that way. A little 
perseverance would accomplish your object 
we think. 


Noumpers aNnp Lerrers.—Hvus.—The or- 
gans on the charts marked with letters are 
of later discovery than those marked with 
numbers, and are mainly the result of Amer- 
ican investigation. They were first desig- 
nated by letters to indicate also that their de- 
monstration was not considered complete ; 
now however, they are generally accepted 
by Phrenological observers. 


Srupy or Law.—P. C. F—.We can sup- 
ply you with treatises of ageneral and spe- 
cial character, as you may need them, but 
think that in the outset of your course you 
should read a work like Hoffman’s Intro- 
duction, ($5) or Doctor and Student, ($3) or 
Bishop's First Book. Then you can take up 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Kent’s Commen- 
taries and other authors on general topics. 
Of Blackstone and Kent there are abridged 
editions that will prove sufficient for your 
purpose. We should advise you to confer 
with some reputable lawyer, and get his 
advice concering special treatises and your 
selection of practice books should have a re- 
lation to the place you intend to practice. 


Oyster GrowTH AND TeETu.—H. 8. J.—It 
‘takes from five to seven years foran oyster 
to attain its full maturity, but they are con- 
sidered large enough for edible purposes at 
two years. We would not advise you to use 
charcoal as a tooth-cleansing agent, it 


scratches the enamels and injures the gums. 
Clean, tepid water with a good brush should 
be sufficient for every day purposes, and a 
little fine tooth-powder, applied ona bit of 
linen occasionally to clear off dark deposits 
that do not yield to the brush. 


Fivumw Drrxine.—P. R. M.—We would 
advise you to let nature decide the matter 
whatever the Lancet writer may say of 
** mischievous fads.” If you find yourself 
and the members of your family in good 
health despite your disuse of water and 
other liquids you should take for granted 
that you don’t need them. We know peo- 
ple who say that they never drink anything 
and have no inclination to do so. Of course 
we who use farinaceous foods largely, be- 
sides fruits and vegetables, get a deal of 
liquid into our systems daily, and don’t 
need the ‘‘ two quarts” that seems to be the 
standard of the Lancet writer for everybody. 
In fact drinking is mainly habit and the 
amount of liquid absolutely needed is more 
a matter of temperament than of any thing 
else. 


FSS MAbat Chey Suv. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


























A Congratulatory Confession. 


From a correspondent residing in Winne- 
peg, Manitoba, we have received an unus- 
ually interesting letter from which the fol- 
lowing is taken : 

Fowter, Wetts & Co. 

Dear Sirs :—A hundred thousand thanks 
for your good works; they have wrought 
wonders in my case by their good teachings. 
I began life different it appears to me from 
other boys; was studiously inclined, bash- 
ful, thoughtful, abhorred all mean and prac- 
tical jokes, and generally appeared sullen 
in my natural reserve, so much so, that it 
brought upon me the sobriquet of ‘‘Growler” 
by my playfellows. 

But I saw things as other boys did not see 
them. Nature was to me at home full of 
wonders and mysteries, and I depicted what 
I saw on paper, becoming quite an artist till 
I became the envy of those boys who 
thought they could draw. I remember the 
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scene in the drawing class, of the old draw- 
ing master with specs adjusted over his nose 
holding my pencil sketches before him at 
arms length, then close at hand, then giving 
his head a turn to one side in the direction 
of the imaginative faculties, and the pleasing 
smile on the old man’s face with the final 
exclamation, ‘‘ Capital!” He sometimes 
even went so faras to make use of the word 
‘* wonderful,” which praise, however, never 
had the tendency to make me vain or con- 
ceited as I was not largely gifted with Ap- 
probativeness. I can also see the boys 
gathered around the old man and looking 
over his shoulders at the sketches in ques- 
tion, their different looks at me, and lastly, 
the sundry digs I received as the compensa- 
tion for my artistic efforts. All these sketches 
were in pencil. I could not well manage 
color, a fact which has been proved by 
Phrenology since, as I have been told by 
Phrenologists that this faculty is small. 

I was gradually drawn into bad habits, 
habits which were destined to drag 
me down until it did not seem then 
that I had the power to resist them. 
In my young days I was extremely 
sensitive to all impressions, and it was 
this sensitiveness when my footsteps were 
turned in a bad direction that only sent me 
on quicker toward destruction. To make a 
lung story short, I had become an inveterate 
drinker ; from turning against the very 
smell of liquor when a boy and even walking 
on the opposite side of the road to a bar- 
room. I began by tasting beer, then had a 
‘* stick” put in it, then I took sherry and 
port, then gin, whiskey, rum and brandy, 
finishing up with the latter, and taking it 
‘*neat.” Ihave been drunk, I say it to my 
sorrow, on all the liquors given above and 
had become a pretty hard case, hailing with 
delight the time when work was over that I 
might join my boon companions at the bars; 
and even now the smell of brandy and other 
liquors tempts me strongly; but on such 
occasions I always recall intuitively the 
good teachings of your works. I never 
enter a bar on any pretence now and have 
become thoroughly temperate in every re- 
spect. I thank God for the day that I came 
across your books as through them alone 
the light came, but I must not forget that I 
always felt a terrible remorse, and often and 
often have retired tomy room and prayed 
to God to help me. I am a firm believer 
in prayer and think that the information given 


in the books published by you were the an- 
swers to those prayers. I am the possessor 
of two volumes of the PHRENOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL besides ‘‘ New Physiognomy,” ‘“‘How to 
Read Character,” ‘‘ Fowler’s Chart,” ‘“‘ The 
Temperaments,” and have read many others 
which have had a direct influence upon me. 
I have two Phrenological charts, one by Mr. 
Sizer, the other by Mr. O. 8. Fowler; the for- 
mer was froma photo sent you some years 
ago. Some time after sending it I happened 
to be in New York and called on Mr. Sizer, 
and got him to mark the size of my organs. 
After doing it, I gave instead of my own 
name«my mother’s maiden name (I did not 
quite like the idea in doing so; it made me 
feel rather mean but I wanted to test the 
truth of the chart, and thought perhaps by 
giving my own name he might recall the 
circumstances). What he said to me is now 
ringing in my ears, and he gave me some 
good advice, and when leaving his office he 
gave me a light slap on the back and said, 
‘If I wanted to make a man of you, I'd 
make you a doctor.” In the old chart is, 
‘** you would have made a very fine scholar 
in the sciences which go to make up a med- 
ical professor, you have so much sympathy, 
and would have been at home at the sick 
bed, etc.” Professor Fowler has also given 
me good advice in his written chart. Both 
charts I prize highly and would advise any 
young man on the start of life to get one 
with the first money he saves, and he can 
easily save it if he tries, by cutting off his 
smoking, chewing or drinking expenses. 

have tried to recount the money I have 
thrown away, and if I had it safely invested, 
would to-day think myself well-off. I could 
have spent time profitably then in attending 
your lectures and becoming a member of 
the Phrenological Institute. 

I am afraid I am tiring your patience by 
this long letter, but I have so much to thank 
you for that it seems to me you are my 
friends, and I want to be the friend of your 
firm in return. A. M. W. G. 


Prophetic Dreams.-— Editor of 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: Apropos to an 
article in the January PHRENoLoGicaL by 
C. H. Bliss, under the above heading. IL 
have dreamed of meeting persons never 
heard of before, of conversations and busi- 
ness transactions under particular surround- 
ings, and in some instances in places I had 
never been before, that have afterwards 
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been literally verified. Some of these events 
have been very similar in nature to the Ala- 
bama—Utah experience of your corres- 
pondent. These dreams have not occurred 
while I was asleep but, if I may so express 
it, were the imaginings of hours when I was 
awake and my mind in a restful state. I 
am not inclined to dream at night and these 
day imaginings have, by their after verifi- 
cation, puzzled my mind not a little. With 
Mr. Bliss I would be very glad to have an 
explanation of the phenomena. 
MATT. W. ALDERSON. 
Bozeman, Montana. 


Useful to Them.—The Jovrnat ad- 
vocates reform, ideas with which I sympa- 
thize, and that deserve wide dissemination ; 
I owe it a debt of gratitude which I hope to 
be enabled some day to cancel more fully 
than Ican now. Three years ago after six 
years of struggle with tobacco I finally gave 
it up. Much is due to your Journat for 
this result, the conquest of a feeble spirit 
over a tyrannical habit. G. C., Texas. 


Eprror JouRNAL. 

Phrenology has been truly a lamp to my 
feet and a guide to my pathway. It is but 
six years since I first became interested in 
it, and I feel that it is lighting up some of 
the dark places of my soul, that it is infus- 
ing new life into some of the faculties of 
my mind. It has given a new and I feela 
right direction to my energies and my aspi- 
rations. I feel under great obligations to 
you for the benefit received from the study 
of Phrenology, and feel bound to make some 
mention of the faci to you. 

G. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PERSONAL. 


Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor of New 
York, died at Utica, on February 12th last. 
Mr. Seymour had come to be regarded as a 
sage whose utterances on public questions 
were of inestimable value not only to his par- 
ty, but to the whole nation. He was nearly 
seventy-six years old, having been born 
May 3ist, 1810. In 1841 he was elected to 
the Assembly of New York State, and in 
1845 was made Speaker. In 1852 he was 
elected Governor of the State by a plurality 
of 22,596. In 1862 he was re-elected. Dur- 
ing this term the draft riots occurred, and 
ex-Governor Seymour displayed considera- 


ble personal courage and adminstrative 
capacity in the course he took in assisting 
to suppress them. In 1868, much against. 
his will, he recerved the Democratic nomi-- 
nation for the Presidency. He was defeat- 
ed by General Grant. From that time he 
remained in retirement declining all offers. 
of political preferment. 


Dr. P. W. Washlah, a man of eminent learn-- 
ing died in the Erie County almshouse re~ 
cently. He was seventy-eight and formerly 
Professor of Greek and Hebrew in Bethany 
College, West Virginia, but the ‘war excite- 
ment closed that college and he went to 
Ohio and afterward to Pennsylvania, where: 
he practised medicine. He was not success- 
ful, being too much absorbed in scientific 
study to give proper attention to his patients. 
He was the master of ten languages, and the 
intimate friend and correspondent of Dar- 
win, Victor Hugo, Alexander Dumas, and 
other eminentmen He made a voyage to 
the Sandwich Islands, and while there com- 
piled a valuable Hawaiian Dictionary. 
During his career he made no provision for 
old age, and when he was no longer able 
to earn the little he needed for his support 
he was forced to become an inmate of the 
almshouse. 


M. De Freyornst is certainly entitled to x 
high place among modern statesmen of lib- 
eral and human views. He has successful- 
ly resisted the expulsion of the Bourbon 
Princes, and won a great victory for his 
Government in the confirmation of the Mad- 
agascar treaty by the Assembly. He is said 
to possess the art of winning his way with- 
out making hosts of enemies. 


Howarp Unversity, Washington, is en- 
titled to notice because of the large number 
of its students who can earn their own sup- 
port. In the Normal Department, forty im 
part or whole earn their living; in the Pre- 
paratory, twenty-five; in the College, 
eighteen ; and in the Theological, forty-one ; 
in all one hundred and twenty-four. The 
number is also large in the Medical and Law 
courses. Some work at trades, some are 
waiters in hotels and boarding houses, some 
teach, some pick up odd jobs, some preach 
to churches and some act as Government 
clerks. As these young men have to work 
hard for their education they will probably 
know how to use it when they have beem 
graduated. 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly wd thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

‘Our souls much farther than our eyes can 
see. — Michael Drayton. 

Ta ent is some one faculty unusually de- 
veloped; genius commands the exercise of 
many faculties at a high tension. 

TrempERANCE is corporal piety; it is the 
preservation of divine order in the body.— 
Parker. 

The Persians say of noisy, -unreasonable 
talk,‘‘ I hear the sound of a millstone, but I 
see no meal.” 

To love is to admire with the heart ; to ad- 
aire is to love with the mind.—7. Gautier. 

We make too little of what we say of 
thers, and a great deal too much of what 
ahey say of us. 

The hardest useful labor is less exhaust- 
‘ing, in the long run, than exciting pleasures 
as most of their devotees in middle life 
sadly confess. 

To be idle and be poor have ever been 
reproaches; and therefore every man en- 
dleavors with his utmost care to hide his 
poverty from others, and his idleness from 
himself.—Dr. Johnson. 

After a tongue has once got the knack of 
Tying, it is not to be imagined how impos- 
sible it is almost to reclaim it. Whence it 
<comes to pass that we see some men, who are 
otherwise very honest, subject to this vice.— 
Montaigne. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





A little girl seeing her father, who wasa 
lawyer, honing his razor, said: ‘ Pa, is that 
athe knife you sharpen your cheek with ?” 

** Why, Brown, how short your coat is,” 
said Jones one day to Brown, who solemnly 
replid: ‘“* Yes, but it will be long enough 
before I get another.” 

Creesus Beckworthy, Sr,, (to Mr. Rusker 
De Vere, art critic.)—‘‘ Now, that’s what I 
«all a fine picture ; shows remarkable talent. 
My daughter painted that, sir, and I would 
not take $200 for it. Why, the paint on it 
«ost $150.” 
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An aged Christian woman was asked, 
‘** Are you never troubled by the devil, that 
you are always so cheerful?” ‘‘ Oh, yes, he 
often comes to the door, but I never bid 
him come in, or give him a stool to sit on.” 


Love on his errand bound to go 
Can swim the flood and wade through 
snow ; 
Where way is none, ’twill creep and 
wind, 
And eat through Alps its home to find 
EMERSON. 
‘‘Oh,” exclaimed Miss Dubwell, what a 
clever man that Mr. Fogg is. _He is really 
quite a physiognomist. I was telling him 
last evening that Ihad become quite profi- 
cient in painting, and he said: ‘ I am sure of 
it, madame ; your face shows it.’” 
Chorus of familiars ‘‘ Indeed !” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Ler 1r ALONE AND IT WON'T HURT YOU. 
By Edward Carswell, author of ‘The 
Temperance Alphabet,” etc., 12mo., cloth, 
Price $1.25. New York National Temper- 
ance Society. 

The author of this striking book needs no 
instruction to the reader, for his mission 
ardently persued the past ten or more years 
has made him well known wherever the 
idea of reform has been discussed. Mr. 
Carswell’s character is specially marked for 
buoyancy and vesatility and his work on the 
platform and in literature is thoroughly per- 
vaded by those agreeable elements. He 
tells us the reason for writing this book in 
a short preface; that he had been told so 
often to mind his own business, that if peo- 
ple wanted to drink that was their affair 
and not his, and if the stuff was bad he was 
not compelled to drink it. So he was set 
to thinking and went to work with some 
practical and true incidents in mind to pre- 
pare the book. He has made up what 
seems to us a really successful temperance 
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story, or perhaps it would be better to say 
a story that should have a successful run 
and scatter its good thoughts broad-cast. 

Sr. Nicnotas Sones, with ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Edited by Watpo 8. Prarr, 4mo., pp. 190, 
Century Co., New York. 

Arguing wisely, that, many of the poems 
given to the eager public in St. Nicholas 
are worthy of an enduring setting as tune- 
ful gems; the Century Co. have selected a 
number of the merriest and quaintest and 
placed them in the hands of a galaxy of 
eminent as well as popular composers. 
Since first that exquisite song ‘‘ The Sing- 
away Bird” by Lucy Larcom was published 
we have hoped that some artist would set 
it to music as rich and soulful as the words. 
The wish is gratified at length, and surely 
Harrison Millard has never had a pleasanter 
task or acquitte d himself with honors more 
deserved than in his partnership with 
Miss Larcom. 

The book while artistic in finish, is made 
with reference to probable use, neat, plain, 
strong and of the best materials. The inner 
pages of the cover are filled with cherub 
heads of the finest possible designing, printed 
in gold on tinted paper. The editor frankly 
admits that his task has been a pleasant one. 
Who can doubt it ? 


States 1n INEBRIETY, & paper read at the 
semi-annual meeting of the American 
Association for the cure of Inebriety, 
Brooklyn, New York. By T. D. Crothers, 
M. D. Superintendent of Walnut, Lodge, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Eprrortat REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL 
or Inesriety, T. D. Crorners, Epiror, 
These pamphlets received from Dr. Croth- 
ers who isa careful student of the phen- 
omena of Inebriety are worth the careful 
reading of all who would understand the 
physiological principles involved in a con- 
dition affecting thousands of our people, 
and which seems indeed to be extending 
its blighting influence rapidly. 


Eienta ANNvuAL REporT oF THE CoMMIs- 
SIONERS OF PRISONS ON THE REFORMATORY 
Prison FoR WomeEN, with the annual re- 
ports of the Superintendent and other offi- 
cers for the year ending September 30, 1885. 
An interesting exhibit of a well conducted 
Massachusetts institution. 


Nineteenth ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE 
HOME OF THE INcURABLES, New York Ciry. 


Tue Evento Diet, Tae Pats To Lire anp 
Frrepom, published by Isaao anp Saran 
Rumrorp, Oakland, Cal. Is a warm 
plea in behalf of that form of vegetarianism 
which has recently found supporters in this 


country, known by term ‘‘ Edenic ” and 
which has been already noted in the Jour- 
NAL. This diet is f eaten in the natural 
condition, generally untouched by fire. 


PovutTry FoR THE MARKET AND PovuLttRY 
FoR Prorit: twelve articles by Fanny 
Fietp compiled by B. Mrrcwett ; 
Price 25 cents; published by the author 
at Chicago. 

An interesting little statement that must 
be very encouraging to those who think of 
going into the chicken business with a pur- 
pose to work, not play. 


Minp 1n Nature; volume first, a neatly 
bound exhibit of the first year of a novel 
attempt in periodical literature; scouting 
along the border land of the unknown, it 
invites the attention of many curious and 
thoughtful people. Price $1.25. 


Oaitviz’s Poputar Reapine, No. 27, con- 
tains as usual several complete stories by 
popular authors, Price 30 cents. 

AnnvuaL REPORT OF BOARD OF MANAGERS 
oF THE New York Strate ReEFoRMATORY 
AT Evmrra, the year ending September, 
1885. This always possesses much in- 
terest to those interested in the attempts 
to reclaim the vicious because its manage- 
ment is deemed as ranking at the head of 
such institutions. 

Tae Marcn Numper oF Lippincort’s 
Montuty MaGazing, gives liberal instal- 
ments of two stories ‘‘Song-Games and 
Myth-Dramas at Washington,” a study of 
the rhymes and games current among the 
children at the National Capitol. ‘‘ The 
American Play,” ‘‘ The One Pioneer of 
Tierra del Fuego,” a narrative of a little 
known episode in modern travel, are those 
other titles that will attract special atten- 
tion. 


oo 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tne March number of The English Pulpit 
of To-day contains sermons by Canon Knox- 
Little, Dr. MacLaren, Bishop Lightfoot, 
Archbishop Benson, Dr, Parker, and others 
together with the usual departments of 
prayer-meeting talks, sermon outlines and 
reviews. Yearly $1.50; Clergymen $1.00. 

A. E. Ross, Westfield, N. Y. 


Tr CHronicie oF Avausta, Ga., comes to 
us in a Centennial edition of 24 pages, hav- 
ing completed its hundred years of exist- 
ence in May last. The history of its rise 
and progress is interesting and reliable. 

Tue Popvtar Sormnce Monruty For 
Marcu, supplies its readers with a good list 
of papers—several indicating original re- 
search that has produced useful research. 
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The titles‘‘Discrimination in Railway Rates,” 
‘* Health and Sex in Higher Education,” ‘‘ In- 
fluence of Inventions,” Infancy in the City” 
are worthy of thoughtful reading. The au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Thinking Machine” shows that 
he is given to extreme romancing in his sci- 
entific writing as in his fiction.—D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Harper’s Macazine ror Maron, has a 
finely decorated description of the celebrat- 
ed gun-making} establishment or rather 
town of the Krupps at Essen, Germany, 
besides a review of an African expedition, 
a Central Asian sketch, a sprightly picture 
of Cape Breton people, a vivid description 
of the City of Cleveland finely illustrated, 
and other features, that make up a number 
of superior excellence. 


Puppixes anp Dainty Desserts, With 
this title Mr. Thomas J. Murray claims our 
notice again in a handy little collection of 
recipes, drawn largly from his own experi- 
ence. The bon vivant and gourmet, and 
those who like what people usually call 
** good things,” will welcome this produc- 
tion of gastronomic skill, if hygienists on 
the other hand assume toward it an air of 
lofty disdain. Price 50 cents White, Stokes 
& Allen, New York. 


On THE PHysIoLoGy oF THE BRAIN, AND 
irs Revations iN HeattH AND DISEASE TO 
THE FACULTIES OF THE Minp. By H. A. 
Buttolph M. D. Reprint from AMERICAN 
JournaL oF Insanity. A fresh contribu- 
tion to the literature of mental physiology 
based on the observations of forty years, by 
an eminent expert in diseases of the mind— 
and confirmatory in many respects of the 
facts of Phrenology. 


Tae Marcu Noumper or Tre Homizetio, 
Review, as a whole, eclipses former issues, 
and presents an array of timely and im- 
portant subjects, discussed by distinguished 
writers, among them: Prof. E. C. Bissell, 
and R. 8. Storrs, D. D.; Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. 


HovsrnoLp Recerprs.—Another compila- 
tion for the toilette as well as cuisine the edi- 
tor informs us, and designed to meet the need 
of ‘‘ those who regard economy as well as 
excellence.” We might question the point of 
**economy” on the score of the liberal pre- 
scriptions of eggs, butter, extracts, spices 
and wine; and as to “‘ excellence” we fear 


that a dietetic authority would impute to 
most of the preparations a tendency to 
stomachie derangement, Price 25 cents, 
Burnett & Co., Boston. 

Tae Century MaGazine ror Maron, is 
rich with choice artistic effects, and foreign 
travel and home history make up the sub- 
stance of its more interesting letter press. 
We have for instance “Italy,” froma Tricycle 
with illustrations. ‘‘ City Dwellings” in which 
Boston, New York, and Washington are 
conspicuous, ‘‘ Shiloh Reviewed” by Gen. 
Buell, and other ‘‘ War ” articles that occupy 
liberal space ; and a variety of current topics 
are discussed by writers of well known abil- 
ity. 

Looat OrrictaL PostaL GuIDE FOR THE 
orriges OF New York anp Brooxktyn.—We 
have received a late number of this conven- 
ient assistant from A. M. May & Co. 

Brxs anD Honey.—Those interested in the 
insect that makes honey for our tables can 
consult Roat’s Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List— Medina, Ohio. 

CURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 

Tue Centrat Law Journat, John D. Par- 
sons, Jr., Albany; The Commercial Trav- 
eller’s Rail-Road Guide and Hotel Directory, 
E. Nickerson & Co., Boston; The Overland 
Monthly, San Francisco Cal.; Truth Seeker 
Annual, 1886, New York; Queries, Sher- 
rill & Co.. Buffalo, N. Y.; Southern Cul- 
tivator, Atlanta, Ga.; Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Journal; Leisure Hours, E. Rec- 
ords & Co., New York; Christian Thought, 
W. B. Ketcham, New York; Journal of 
Heredity, Chicago Il].; Albany Medical 
Annals; Archives of Dentistry, Chambers 
& Co.; St. Louis Medical Journal; Faith- 
ist’s Calendar; Literary Life; Manufac- 
turer and Builder, New York; The New 
North West, Duniway Publishing Co. Port- 
land Oregon; Le Progrés Medical, Paris, 
France; The Hahnemannian Monthly, Phil- 
adelphia, The Georgia Medical Journal, 
Atlanta; The Critic, New York; The Ther- 
apeutic Gazette, G. 8. Davis, Detroit Mich.’; 
The Sanitarian, A. N. Bell, M. D., New 
York; The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign 
Literature, E. R. Pelton, New Xork; The 
Medical Current, Chicago; Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly, Akron, Ohio; The Poultry 
Monthly, Albany, N. Y.; Outing, New York; 
Western Lancet, San Francisco, Cal.; The 
Children’s Friend, Philadelphia, Pa.; Har- 
per’s Young People, New York. 





